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The Week. 
Tue Congressional labor of the week has been mainly expended on 
the usual important work of the closing days of the session, the Tax, 
and Tariff, and Appropriation Bills getting a principal share of atten- 
tion, though the House has passed the Funding Bill, and, conjointly 
with the Senate, made some amendments in the naturalization laws. 
The word “ white,” wherever it occurs, is struck out; but an amend- 
ment providing that the Chinese be excluded from the benefits of the 
amendment was retained. The Senate, on Friday, went through some 
odd performances with the income-tax clause in the Tax Bill. In the 
afternoon of Friday, it abolished the tax entirely. In the evening, 
under the management of Mr. Sherman—management perhaps a little 
too sharp for dignity or for the permanency of the result obtained—it 
was voted that the tax, reduced in amount to two-and-a-half per cent., 
and limited in existence to the next two years, should be continued, 
Great is the consequent disgust of the newspapers; but we do not ob- 
serve that there is much of the popular clamor which the newspapers 
would have us believe is raging. 





As usual on the Fourth of July, the sachems and braves of Tam- 
many, to say nothing of certain guileless medicine men and a fluent 
prophet or two, met on the Fourth of July for their annual “ big talk,” 
and afforded some indication of the intentions of the Democratic party, 
or, at any rate, of the franker section of it which inhabits New York, and 
listens to the words of “ Big Six.” As it happens, this section of it is just 
now the most powerful in the party, for New York will carry into the 
next convention an almost overwhelming influence in virtue of her im- 
mense Democratic majority, and the facilities for making it bigger if a 
bigger one is wanted. Still, the party has for a long time seldom failed to 
hearken to those of its counsellors who were deemed to have the longest 
heads, and the enthusiasm of the “ young men” is usually restrained 
by the medicine men and great chiefs. This time nothing was done 
but what might have been expected, unless, indeed, we except the 
open nomination for the next Presidency of Governor Hoffman. This, 
however, any crowd of New York Democrats have always been ready 
to do by acclamation for the last two or three years; and, for the mat- 
ter of that, there would seem to be no reason discernible by ordinary 
observers why Mr. Hoffman might not be the choice of a full and regu- 
lar Democratic convention. 





He has never failed in getting such offices as he wanted, 
the record of his “running” being about as good as that 
of any man in the country; some, at least, of the duties of 
his offices he always performs with credit; he is thought to have 
good abilities, and if his official conduct will not bear close inspec- 
tion, the mass of the people do not know the fact; his name would 
get him many Republican votes, unless, indeed, the Republicans were 
to give a place on their ticket to a genuine German; he is young 
and has many personal friends, and, on the whole, though there is a 
belief—not too well founded—that no man much talked of for the Pre- 
sidency stands any chance of getting it, Mr. Hoffman is sufliciently 
likely to turn out the candidate to make it worth the while of other 
Democratic gentlemen with aspirations to look thoroughly into such 
passages in his history as his complicity in the Erie frauds; his com- 
plicity in the voting frauds of last fall in this city; his connection 
with Supervisor Tweed, and much more of the secret history of his 
official existence. The Republicans, too, might do worse than go into 
the investigation, fur appearances now, as we are about half through 
the present quadrennial political period, do not seem to indicate any- 
thing like a -walk over the course in the next contest. 





The speeches of the Tammany orators were in manner better than 
those for several years past, and were perhaps a shade better in spirit, 





ation. 


the passage of the amendments having necessarily the effect of mode- 
rating a little the obstinate anger which used to assert that the recon- 
structive legislation must be undone. There was, however, more or 
less of this spirit shown. Still, it may almost be left wholly to the 
consideration of such persons as are in the habit of persuading them 

selves that because Copperheads were once bitterly hated, the Repub- 
lican party is never going to be beaten. Really, the Kind of talk 
of which we had some on the Fourth from Senator Casserly has 
now not very much political significance. Bitter haters of the North 
there are in the South, no doubt; and no doubt there are men in the 
North who still hate rebels; but it is not to minorities like these classes 
that it is much worth while to look ; on the great middle mass of the 
people all this set of feelings begins to have a slighter influence. Of 
more consequence is it to see the planks of the new Democratic plat 

form. The importation of Chinese labor is to be opposed, and * the 
workingman ™ is told to see in the Democratic party the friend of the 
artisan, protecting him against the servile labor which will bring into 
existence here a condition of society in which we shall have only the very 
wealthy and a horde of servile laborers, their serfs. There is to be at 
once a great diminution of our taxes—a lightening of the burdens of 
this generation, and remitting to future generations some part of the 
expense of the war. 
engaged in the late war, and an absolute withdrawal of Congressional 
interference with the States. 
Cuba, and about as much concerning San Domingo, while the inefliciency 
But the 
main planks were the Chinese question, the taxes, and the cessation of 
Congressional intervention in the affairs of the States. 
it was felt that the advent of the Democracy to power would 
produce cheering and unmistakable indications of the thousand 
years of peace. In that time justice shall be done alike to ploughholder 
and bondholder, Mr, Cox said ; taxes shall be light ; paper money shall 
be worth its face; “ bribery, fraud, scheming, and bounties will be- 
come obsolete—as they were unknown under Democratic rule;” no 
more land is to be stolen from the people, no more grass grown in 
our ship-yards, no more powers usurped. It is almost like living under 
Finally, Mr. Cox thought 
that the Radicals would soon discover that in bringing over a China- 
man they had caught a Tartar. 


There is to be at once full amnesty to the persons 
Little or nothing was said concerning 
of the present Congress received a great deal of attention, 


Of course, also, 


the direct rule of Peter B. Sweeny himself! 


dutler 
also, who, in his Fourth of July oration, delivered in Connecticut, 
spoke out plainly the feeling of Eastern Massachusetts, which is 
a region of artisans. 


His view of the case seems to have struck General 


General Wilson also, as we remarked last 
week, perceives the pretty plain determination of the average 
workingman to resent the coming invasion, if, indeed, there is an 
invasion to come. 
Ex-Governor Hawley, who was on the platform with him, denied the 


When General Butler made an end of his speech, 


soundness of the speaker's doctrine, and dealt with him for it, but 


softly, as one of the brethren with another. 
clear, he said, to shut the inviting doors of America in the face of a 
suffering world. With the flag in one hand and the New Testament in 
the other, he would welcome all who would come hither. He did not 
say what his attitude would be in case some millions of Mongolians, des- 
titute of our political training, aliens to us with an alienage that makes 
them foreign in a vastly different sense from that in which any European 


He did not see his w ay 


is foreign, were to establish themselves among us permanently. Probably 
he is not ready with his answer, but from the tone of his remarks we 
feel a fear that he would for a while yet at least simply quote the 
truths of the Declaration as to the equality of all men, But that would 
hardly dispose of the problem when once such a problem had really 
come, As for the question of the Chinese coming here in not very 
large humbers, and settling, as at North Adams, temporarily, and as 
the contracted and imported servants and instruments of a manufac- 
tory, it is probable that the workingmen of Connecticut will soon settle 
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The 


legislators, But, from present appearances, it is 


of her 


for any of us 


that for most 
borrowing trouble to be worrying ourselyes too much 
about waving the flag 
by the million. 
Whether or not we ought to be now or at any other time fighting 
the Indians, or on the eve of general Indian war, it would seem that 
there is no doubt that, being on the verge of war, we ought to have 
some soldiers on the Plains. Wherever the Indians now like to go ina 
band of five hundred or a thousand they find themselves superior in 
strength to our forces. Of officers there seem to be plenty, and the 
young gentlemen who lament that they cannot be out in active ser- 
vice instead of being shut up in the artillery school at Fort Monroe are 
probably profitably employed in studying the algebra and geometry 
which disturb them so much. But if men are not to be had elsewhere, 
it appears as if the four or five hundred soldiers stationed at that fort 
might be employed to better advantage in doing garrison duty in some 
fort on the Plains that now has fourteen or twenty men in it and has 
to shut itself up when the Indians take to the war-path. Everybody says 
the one thing too, except the Indian agents and the Congressmen who 
practise their economies in the safety of Washington and the full view 
of admiring constituents, by cutting down the Army Appropriation 
sill—while, perhaps, adding something to bills like that which was the 
other day stigmatized as a mere scheme to lay hold of the farms of the 
Mission Indians in California. General Sherman says there are not 
soldiers enough; General Sheridan says he cannot keep the field, and 
must content himself with guard duty; and there is but one account 
from the settlers. It is possible that the reports of the coming trouble 
are exaggerated; but Sheridan says that the Indians of the Northern and 
Southern Reservations both are off their reservations, and that he dis- 
trusts them entirely, naming Red Cloud by name. Possibly that gen- 
tleman does, as has been suggested, place some reliance in the assur- 
ances of certain great orators here in New York, who, when he was 
with us, informed him that rather than the red man should suffer in- 
justice, they would themselves grasp the United States by the throat 
At all events, the army is mistaken, or Red 
are irrestrainable. Perhaps 
In either 


and compel it to be just. 
Cloud begins to fear his “young men’ 
they are really so; and perhaps they are conveniently so. 
case, reflections are suggested as to the propriety of the “treaties” we 


, 


make with these potentates. 


British gold has been once more triumphant in its nefarious work. 
More than a majority of our Senators and Representatives have united 
in signing a letter to Special Commissioner Wells, in which they set 
forth the service that he has done the country, and declare him a most 
useful and faithful officer. It is said that Mr. Dawes ascertained, by a 
strict canvass, that there could be obtained a two-thirds majority in 
favor of continuing the oflice, which went out of existence, by limita- 
tion, on the Ist instant. Mr. Wells, being advised thereto, went to the 
President to discover his feeling in the matter, and was told that Mr. 
Boutwell opposed the continued existence of the office of Special Com- 
missioner, and that he must think no more of it. Had Congress, then, 
re-enacted the law establishing the office, it is clear enough that we 
should have had in it some other man than Mr. Wells, and it is clear, 
too, that he would have been, in effect, a preacher of high tariff at all 
events, whether or not he were theoretically a protectionist of the 
Carey-Greeley school, as he probably would have been. Mr. Boutwell 
is said, by some people, to be merely jealous of Mr. Wells’s reputation 
as a financier, of which, indeed, the Springfield Republican says truly 
that it is “a better reputation than any man in this country ever won 
off the battle-field in so short a time.” But there is no need to look 
so far as that for the motives of an act which is entirely in consonance 
with all the apparent and avowed motives governing Mr. Boutwell’s 
public conduct. He wants high duties, because his notion of the way 
to get a large revenue is to make duties as high as possible, and his de- 
sire for a big revenue is that the Secretary of the Treasury may @imin- 
ish, by sheer force of purchase, the volume of the national debt. Te 
would not precisely kill the goose that lays the golden egg, but to 


sand cither inviting or repelling suffering Mongols | 
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lighten the burden of taxation and so give our bird time to hatch a 
brood that would all, in the next generation, be laying golden eggs too, 
is an idea that finds no lodgment in his mind. In Mr. Wells’s it has, 
and so have many similar ideas; and Mr. Boutwell naturally looks on 
him with distrust. Then, too, the fanatical moral reformer’s hatred of 
“the judicial mind” is a sentiment of respect compared with the depth 


| and sincerity of his contempt for a statistician and scientific legislator. 


A good piece of news that comes from Connecticut is that the Hart- 
ford Evening Post nominates Mr. Wells as representative from the Third 
Congressional District, which certainly has now an opportunity to honor 
itself and “ do the state some service.” But the opposition in caucus 
may well be too strong for any such nomination to be made, for how 
many assessorships, and clerkships, and collectorships is Secretary Bout- 
well likely to allow his former subordinate? Not“ his quota,” we ima- 
The “men inside politics,” however, should remind themselves 
It is also reported 


gine. 
that Mr. Wells may one day be Secretary himself. 
that Governor Hoffman has offered Mr. Wells a Special Commissioner- 
ship to examine and report on the system of taxation now in operation 
in this State. 





Probably Mr. Thurlow Weed, if he possessed the power of being in 
several places at the same time and of making himself invisible, might 
master the secrets of New York politics, but they are far too much for 
most people. How, for instance, to explain the recent changes in the 
Federal offices in this city? One thing seems to be clear about it, 
namely, that the change is a blow at Senator Fenton, whose influence, 
by the way, considering his character, is not the least of the mysteries of 
our local politics. Ex-Senator Morgan apparently it is who triumphs in 
these latest events, and Mr. Conkling, too, is understood to be very well 
pleased, while Mr. Fenton is working hard to defeat the confirmation 
of the new candidate for the collectorship. Mr. Thomas Murphy, an 
Irishman by descent if not by birth, is a Roman Catholic in religion, a 
shaky Republican, for he was strong for the projected Andrew Johnson 
party at the time of the Philadelphia Convention, shaky in his busi- 
ness reputation, and an out-and-out politician of the kind that 
is noisiest in conventions. He is expected to weld together by his 
management of the custom-house the three or four thousand em- 
ployees of the custom-house, and the thousands more or less who 
are dependent on them, into a compact mass useful to the Repub- 
licans in this city; and there is hope in the souls of some that he 
may detach certain Roman Catholics from their allegiance to Tam- 
many. The reasonableness of this expectation becomes manifest 
when it is recollected that Mr. Murphy is a leader in one of 
the “gangs,” as the Republican committees in this city are 
called who, by their fighting, greed, and treachery, have made 
the party in this city the imposing host that it is. There is no 
doubt that he will feed fat a temporary Murphy faction, and will 
repay some old grudges as well as reward some old services, but it may 
very well be doubted if his appointment will do anything but still 
further weaken the party. But it looks very much as if he would 
not be confirmed. 





Mr. Noah Davis, now in Congress, is understood to be a good lawyer, 
and is a well-known Republican in the interior of the State. He also is 
an enemy of Fenton’s. That he is fit for his place, the District-Attorney- 
ship, is not doubted. We do not know, either, that the present incum- 
bent’s fitness is doubted. Mr. Hillhouse for the Sub-treasuryship is said 
to be well selected; and it is difficult to get a good mau for so responsible 
a place, held at so smail a salary, and under bonds so heavy. With 
these changes, which may be the work of the politicians, or may be, as 
some say, so far as they offend Senator Fenton, the result of a personal 
friendship which Grant has for Ex-Senator Morgan, there comes a talk 
also of changes in two foreign missions. The President does not like 
Mr. Motley as minister to England, or Mr. Bancroft as minister at Ber- 
lin. Mr. Grinnell might have had the Prussian mission, it is said, and 
Mr. Morgan the English. None of the appointments, the ‘actual ones 
or the rumored, seem to give anybody a higher respect for the Presi- 
dent’s way of selecting his men. 
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Mr. Conkling, some time since, brought into the Senate a natu- 
ralization bill, which has for its object the prevention of some 
of the frauds which occur annually in the naturalization of for- 
eigners in this and other cities, but in this city defiantly and to an 
enormous extent. Everybody knows that the conferring of the privi- 
lege of American citizenship—which ought to be a solemn act, and to 
wait patiently for which, and, moreover, take some trouble in the get- 
ting of which, no one should think a hardship—has here been done with 
such indecent haste and shameful dishonesty as to constitute one of the 
great scandals of the country. The new bill throws the business into 
the hands of the United States Courts and Special Commissioners of 
Naturalization. Every Democrat opposed the measure with all his might, 
though not a reason was urged against its passage which was better than 
calling its advocates Know Nothings. It will, however, no doubt be- 
come law. It was embarrassed in its course through the Senate by its 
friends as well as its enemies ; Mr. Sumner making its discussion the occa- 
sion for a fight in favor of the Chinese, whom he declared “ born free and 
equal;” which Mr. Stewart not accepting, Mr. Sumner denounced the 
honorable member from Nevada as a Simon Peter, who had turned traitor 
to the cause of human liberty, and, taking a copy of the Scriptures, he 
read, in extenso, an account of Peter's denial of his Master, to which he 
added the remark that now Mr. Stewart also might well go out and 
weep bitterly. To laugh consumedly, however, appeared to Mr. Stew- 
art the proper way of treating the matter, and “ the debate became highly 
interesting,” one account says. It was a good deal more like Peter's 
denial of his Master, Mr. Stewart thought, for Mr. Sumner to pretend that 
the Bible was in favor of letting in millions of pagans into a land now of 
Gospel light. Mr. Williams, of Oregon, announced that, for his part, he 
considered Mr, Sumner’s notion of the Mongol’s equality to be “all 
stuff and nonsense.” But Mr. Sumner insisted on his amendment, and 
a vote was taken which resulted in its rejection, and shortly afterwards 
the bill passed. The latter part of this ludicrous debate is, perhaps, of 
value, as indicative of the loosening hold on power and influence of a 
set of ideas and a set of men who, though for reasons more extraneous to 
themselves than any of the school have yet been able to believe, formerly 


had a good deal more influence in this country than they are now enjoying. 





Some time since, a clause was introduced into the Tariff Bill pro- 
viding, in the interests of students, that a man who should import 
English or other foreign books in single copies, should pay no duty 
upon them, but that the man who imported them as a dealer should, 
as now, be taxed. This legislation had, at first sight, a look of fair- 
ness, but there is no dogbt that it would have worked injustice. Under 
this provision, any one, student or not, might have brought into the 
country, at one entry, any number of voltimes—a hundred thousand— 
provided the collection contained all single copies, and no duplicates, 
That there are not foreign publishing houses who would speedily have 
had some “ students ” over here, travelling about and taking orders, no 
one will doubt; and it is probable that the attempt to benefit the class 
of buyers whom Congress intended to benefit would have resulted in 
most of them being left without the convenience of large collections to 
examine, but dependent on their own knowledge of the means of buy- 
ing books and transmitting money abroad, or else upon the ser- 
vices of a low class of agents. The American importer, on the 
other hand, would clearly be injured, and probably more injured 
than such good as the clause conferred upon others would, on the 
whole, compensate for. Moved by considerations of this kind, the 
Senate has struck out the provision, and we now buy of the importers 
again. But surely the end desired by the Senate might be partially 
at least attained if there were some such provision as that the student 
and the importer alike might import, duty free, all current scientific 
books, and all books of any kind more than fifty, or thirty, years old. 
The newest of the literature of knowledge, and the oldest of the litera- 
ture of power, are the needs of the student classes in this as in other 
countries ; and much of our present tax on advancement in learning 
and culture would be removed by some such provision as the one sug- 
gested. It would be hard, to be sure, to draft it; but there is no im- 
possibility in specifying the subjects which would free the new books 
from duties; and as to the others there need be no trouble. 
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| constitution was a foregone conclusion. 





Coming chiefly, we take it, from the purely political press, there 
was in Illinois a while ago, the Constitutional Convention being still 
in session, a great deal of talk to the effect that the defeat of the new 
But its friends promptly 
came tu the rescue, and have not only prevented its defeat by default, 
but have worked so well as to secure the adoption not only of the 
main body of the instrument, on which it was easier to get a vote, but 
also of all the provisions which were submitted to a separate vote ; 
and the majority, as we go to press, is said to be large. We have 
heretofore given our readers pretty full information of the char 
acter of the new constitution, but, that interest in this experi 
ment may be kept alive, we recapitulate its chief points. Of most 
popular interest, perhaps, is the section relating to minority repre- 
sentation, The last half of it reads thus: “In all elections ot 
representatives aforesaid, each qualified voter may cast as many 
yotes for one candidate as there are representatives to be elected, 
or may distribute the same, or equal parts thereof, among the 
candidates, as he shall see fit, and the candidates highest in votes 
shall be declared elected.” There are to be three representatives in 
each senatorial district, and two years is the term of office, A majority 
of all the members of each House is required for the passage of a law, 
and, for an act to take effect before the first day of the July next suc 
ceeding its passage, the majority carrying it must be two-thirds of each 
Ilouse. No appropriation of money can be made in any private act, 
No local or special laws can be passed for the chartering of towns and 
cities; for regulating the interest on money; for changing the salaries 
of officers during their terms of office; for granting or amending rail 
road charters; for bestowing any exclusive privilege on any person or 
corporation, There shall be no “consolidation of stock” of compet 
ing or parallel railway lines. The roads shall be public highways, 
and the maximum and minimum rates of fare shall be fixed by 
the Legislature. The State must not lend its credit to any person or 
corporation ; nor extend the term of office of any eflicer; nor release or 
commute the payment of taxes to any town or district. No defaulter, 
and no person convicted of any infamous crime, shall sit in the Legis 
lature or hold oflice. Finally, provision is made that there shall be no 
“ gerrymandering ” of the State in the interest of the party that hap 
pens to be uppermost. General legislation in place of special; minority 
representation, and the control of the railroad highways of the State 
may be roughly said to be the great distinguishing marks of the new 
constitution, the operation of which will be looked at closely, and 
which is sure to find imitators if it proves a success. The number of 
people everywhere increases who have ceased to believe that our con- 
stitutions, State or national, were inspired, and that the forty mil- 
lions of Americans of to-day were saved by the labors of the foun- 
ders all thought and care in regard to the laws under which they 
live. 





The news from Europe is of no special importance. From the 
Council nothing definite is heard, but it is definitely known that the 
29th of June passed and St. Peter's Day was not marked by the pro- 
mulgation of the dogma declaring the infallibility of the Pope. No 
one seems any more able than before to tell us what is to be the upshot 
of the gathering, but there is talk of everything’s being brought to a 
conclusion by the 10th instant. From Spain or from Paris comes 
rumor that Prim is negotiating with a prince of the house of Hohen- 
zollern to fill the throne of Spain. But Prim lives in such a 
cloud of intrigue, and has thus far so well concealed his in- 
tentions and plans, that no story is too absurd to find some credence 
and some seeming confirmation. In England, Lord Clarendon has 
been succeeded by Lord Granville, and the Earl of Kimberley takes the 
place of Colonial Secretary. How well he will be able to deal with 
discontented New Zealand and with Canada demanding independence 
remains to be seen. But he is a man of university honors; in the 
prime of life, being but forty-four years old ; has been Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Ambassador to Russia, and Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and has filled various like positions, diplomatic and 
other, 
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“THE INTERESTS OF THE PARTY.” 

ALL our custom-houses are interesting to Americans for other rea- 
ons than their use as instruments in the collection of the larger portion 
of the national revenue. In most other countries, they possess no 
attractions for anybody but the statistician or the political economist, 
and their returns are nothing better than the dry statement of the 
nature and amount of private trade with foreign countries. In the 
United States, on the other hand, they not only furnish an easy and 
efficacious mode of filling the Treasury, but they form the channel 
through which the public beneficence reaches most forms of suffering 
and misfortune. There is no American, who knows anything about 
the custom-houses of his country, who can pass one without exhibiting 
an emotion which few foreigners can understand, because he knows 
that it is through them, and them mainly, that the Federal Govern- 
ment appears in the character of an almoner, and consoler, and soother, 
and that in every one of them he would be pretty sure, should he lose 
cither his fortune or his reputation, to find refuge and subsistence. 
There is no custom-house roof that does not cover, as with a shield, 
not simply large numbers of honest men who have lost their all, but of 
rascals who, having tried hard and unsuccessfully to get a living out 
of somebody, are forced to seek at least temporary solace in the bosom 

of the people, for such the custom-house may fairly be called. 

The New York Custom-house, besides sheltering more affliction 
and disappointment than any other, brings in a very large propor- 
tion of the Government revenues, and, consequently, it is the 
source of a large and very important portion of the Government pa- 
tronage. It, therefore, plays a part in politics to which no other 
custom-house in the world can lay claim, and excites an amount of inter- 
est and attention all over the country which people would never think of 
bestowing on any mere fiscal machine. The capacity of nearly every ad- 
ministration is tested by the manner in which the offices in it are filled. 
To make the wrong man collector, surveyor, or even appraiser of this port, 
is a mistake which no reputation, however brilliant, can survive. Pro- 
bably no single person has in these latter days rendered much greater 
services to a community than General Grant rendered to the United 
States. After many men had been tried and found wanting, he struck 
the blow which not glorified, or exalted, or enlarged the nation simply, 
but saved it. Nevertheless, his inability to give “satisfaction to the 
party” in the matter of the New York Custom-house is held, by many 
sage politicians, to have dimmed the lustre of his exploits, and, indéed, 
many hold that it shows that he was not much of a general after all; 
that there is no use in calling a man a great soldier who could give the 
collectorship to Moses H. Grinnell. Not that Mr. Grinnell has proved 
a bad collector. We have read most of what has been said against him 
during the past year, and we have never yet heard it said that he failed 
in his duty towards the Government. We believe it is generally ac- 
knowledged that he put as few rascals in office as was, under the 
present system, possible, and, in employing helpless and incompetent 
persons, employed the least helpless and incompetent. It appears it 
was in his duty to the party he failed; and he failed in his duty to the 
party almost in the direct ratio of his fidelity to the Government; for 
his duty to the Government required him to be particular about the fit- 
ness of his appointees, while his duty to the party required him to dis- 
regard fitness to the utmost possible extent. Indeed, although Mr. 
Grinnell had been by no means unknown or inactive in local politics, 
it may fairly be said that, in appointing him, as in giving the United 
States Marshalship to General Barlow, and in one or two other cases, 
the President gave signs of that desire to break with party traditions 
and institute a new régime for which a vast number of his supporters 
really gave him credit during the presidential campaign; for Mr. Grin- 
nell’s business position and antecedents put him in the category from 
which it would be natural and proper to select the man who was to re- 
ceive and hand over the enormous sums of money that come through 
the New York Custom-house, and to resist the tremendous temptations 
which that institution offers to anybody who has control of it. 

But, as we have frequently said before, the President committed at 
the outset the capital mistake of trying to ride two horses, or to reform 
a little when nothing but total change would do. When the people 
were in the temper in which they elected him, they would have cordi- 


ally supported him in an attempt to throw off the party yoke, break 
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with the past, and establish the principle of selection for fitness. No- 
body expected from him skill in the management of party machinery ; 
nay, his nomination was demanded by the country mainly because he 
was well known not to have it. But then, the only condition on which 
he could count on the support of the country in turning over a new 
leaf was thoroughness. People were willing to accept him as a plain, 
blunt soldier, who would do his duty; and had he stuck to this réle 
from the outset he would have carried all before him. But the minute 
he tried to reform by piecemeal—that is, to fill some offices on the prin- 
ciple of fitness, and others on the principle of “spoils ”*—he at once 
offered himself to criticism as a “ manager,” and his enemies were not 
slow to perceive and take advantage of his weakness in this direction. 
In the character of a politician, skilful in the adjustment of “ claims,” 
he is, of course, condemned, both by his education and temper, to 
hopeless failure; and every attempt he has made to “ manage” has 
been disastrous. In that sphere, he is as helpless as any owl in day- 
light. Any sparrow can peck at him and make sport of him. 

The politicians have at last succeeded in persuading him to put 
the New York Custom-house to rights according to their notions, 
or, in other words, to take sides in the fight which has been rag- 
ing between the two contemptible factions which have long di- 
vided the Republican party in this State, and made those who have 
watched the doings of the Republican leaders in this city wonder what 
courts and jails were made for when such pecple as these were running 
about loose. He has accordingly, acting we do not pretend to know 
under what influences, ranged himself against the Fentonites—a band 
whose bond of union consists in admiration of Senator Fenton—by 
ousting one of its chief men, General Merritt, from the post of naval 
officer, and the shifting of Mr. Grinnell to make way for Mr. Thomas 
Murphy. Merritt’s removal is of no great consequence, and there might 
be many excuses made for Mr. Grinnell’s, but, in appointing Mr. 
Murphy, it may be fairly inferred that the President has cast aside all 
regard for the better aims and tendencies of the party, for Mr. Murphy 
is a politician of the politicians, has never been anywhere but “inside 
politics,” is rich through Government contracts, and has that peculiar 
reputation which consists in being generally believed capable of par- 
ticipation in any job, and, indeed, by no means savory charges are 
made against him under this head already. A touch of the humorous, 
as is so often the case in these matters, is given to the affair by the 
pretence that the “ interests of the party” called for what we must cha- 
racterize as this monstrous abuse of a great trust. It remains for the 
people to let the politicians know what the “ Miterests” of great parties 
really are. Managers are apt to forget them very rapidly. 


CONGRESS AND A FUNDING BILL. 


Tue financial legislation of the present Congress is, we are glad to 
say, likely to be at last brought to a close by the new Funding Bill 
which the House has just got up as a substitute for the Senate bill 
and which, let us add, there is no likelihood of the Senate’s adopting. 
Many attempts have already been made to give the European capitalist 
an opportunity of investing freely in United States bonds, and all on 
the principle that his greatest difficulty at present is the high rate of 
interest. Accordingly, both Houses have been steadily at work for some 
years trying to lower the interest sufficiently to accommodate him. 
Mr. Sumner gave the listening Senate to understand last spring that if 
we only lowered the interest enough, there would be a rush of canital 
from abroad that would set free millions on millions for employment in 
“getting people down to tide-water” on new railroads and in various 
other industrial enterprises, but then in his bill he quite arbitrarily and 
injudiciously, as it seems to us, fixed the rate at four per cent. or there- 
abouts, because whatever be the motive which induces a man who can 
buy a United States bond at five-and-a-half per cent. to prefer one at 
four per cent., it must act with equal power in leading him to prefer 
a two per cent. bond to a four, and, indeed, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion, if the argument be sound, that in no way can the United 
States get so much money as in offering to take it without paying 
any interest at all. Mr, Sumner, too, and in this he was only repeating 
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the arguments of many other people, laid a aha deal of stress on 
the length a bond had to run as an element in its value, and, if we 
remember rightly, mentioned forty years as a period of peculiar 
temptation to capitalists. No doubt, investors are influenced by the 
length of a bond in deciding whether they will buy it, but if time 
was so important an element in the problem as to reconcile a man 
holding securities at six per cent. to a conversion at four, we might 
fairly conclude that, by signing a solemn engagement never to pay 
off the debt, we could get money at one or even a half of one per cent. 

In spite of all the discussion which has taken place, neither the 
House nor the Senate have disembarrassed themselves of these peculiar 
ideas about the motives which influence investors, and especially about 
the ability of Congress to cajole capitalists by fine words. For in- 
stance, there is no doubt that the solemnity of the discussions of 
which we have had so much, as to the amount of interest which the 
Government should pay on its new loan, and as to the name its securi- 
ties should bear, “ fours,” or “ fives,” or “sixes,” has been due to a 
firm belief that the Government could fix the interest at what it 
pleased. Now, it can fix the rate at which it will borrow, but it can 
no more fix the rate at which capitalists will lend than it can fix the 
price of beef in the London market. Congress calling a bond a “ four 
per cent. bond” will not do more to make it a four per cent. bond 
—that is, towards borrowing money on it at that rate of interest—than 
calling a sheep a cow does towards converting mutton into beef. A 
capitalist can now go into the market and buy as many United States 
bonds as he pleases at rates that will pay him from five to six per 
cent. Capitalists are not doing so with any great eagerness, else the 
price would rise rapidly, and the interest consequently fall. What 
Congress asks us to believe is, however, that while neglecting these 
bonds, with which they are now familiar, no sooner will a bond bear- 
ing a much lower rate of interest be offered, than they will rush at it. 
Mr. Schenck says he has “ assurances ” that the whole of this proposed 
new issue will be taken during 1870-1, and the House seems actually 
to have been encouraged by the announcement. Now, we venture to 
say that no person who has either the means or the intention of invest- 
ing even ten thousand dollars at four per cent. in these securities ever 
gave Mr. Schenck any assurance of the kind. If any banker, home or 
foreign, ever said so, we can understand his unwillingness to have his 
name mentioned, for there would, if he takes money on deposit, cer- 
tainly be a run on him. Nobody would leave funds in the hands of a 
banker who did business on sentimental considerations, or was such a 
fool as to lend money to a man one and a half per cent. less on new 
notes than he was obliged to pay on the paper already in the market. 
We take the liberty of believing, therefore, that the “assurances ” 
came from some gentleman to whom the business of banking is an in- 
scrutable mystery, and who fancies that poe make advances to 
Government out of admiration. 

One thing is certain, that if this last House bill does not “ fund” 
something, funding is all over for this year. It has occupied more of 
the time of the House and Senate than anything else, and has, per- 
haps, furnished more amusement to the world than anything they have 
done or attempted. The discussions on it, if carried on by gentlemen 
with more knowledge of the principles of finance, would have been 
very offensive to the moneyed world, because they were all based on 
the assumption that capitalists are idiots; and the exceeding trans- 
parency of the arrangements made to entrap them have only been 
pardoned by the consideration that they were made in perfect sim- 
plicity and good faith. 

We shall now make a suggestion, not to Congress, as a corporate 
body, but to the individual members, as gentlemen about to enjoy a 
few months of leisure—in which they will have, what they rarely have 
at Washington, time for reflection—and it is this, that the Secretary of 
tlie Treasnry be authorized to sell a certain amount of United States 
bonds, of certain denominations, in open market, for what they will 
fetch. We shall then know at what rate the United States can bor- 
row, and shall be able accordingly to give a name to the funds. But 
it is only in this way we can find out. Congress does not know, and 
can do no more towards fixing the rate than the New York Common 
Council. Gentlemen may fancy, and a great many do fancy, that there 
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would be in this a sacrifice of dignity, but then they cannot prevent 
this sacrifice by humbug; indeed, we only aggravate it; and this fund- 
ing humbug has gone about far enough. No matter what we say, we 
have to sell our bonds in the market at such a price as investors are 
willing to offer. Mr. Chase tried to hide this process from the public 
eye by issuing legal tenders, and trying to make people believe that 
when he had sold a $1,000 bond for $1,000 in greenbacks, with gold 
at 200, he had sold it “at par.” That device really did succeed for a 
little while, but people rapidly found it out, and have since then be- 
come exceedingly sharp—/ow sharp, Congressmen have little idea. 
There is no course so “ dignified” as the truthful, frank, and straight- 
forward one which takes account of the principles of human nature 
and of the facts of human society. It is time that we recognized this 
in our financial legislation. . There is nothing in selling bonds at their 
market value to be ashamed of, if we really want the money; and if 
they go low, it is not the lowness which ought to make us blush, but 
the causes which produce it. People whose past-due promissory notes 
are circulating to the tune of $300,000,000, at 12 per cent. discount, 
ought not to be so terribly sensitive as some Congressmen seem to be. 
Our credit will be and is improved by deeds, never by names. 


THE ITALIAN PROBLEM. 
Ill. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, in his “ Reasons for Dissenting from the 
Philosophy of M. Comte,” requotes from the thirtieth chapter of his 
“ Social Statistics” the following passages : 

“Tdeas do not govern and overthrow the world : the world is governed 
and overthrown by feelings, to which ideas serve only as guides. The 
social mechanism dves not rest finally upon opinions, but almost wholly 
upon character. The social state at any time existing is the re 
sultant of all the ambitions, self-interests, fears, reverences, indignations, 
sympathies, etc., of ancestral citizens and existing citizens. . . . Ideas 
wholly foreign to this social state cannot be evolved,and” . . . their 
“ establishment depends on the fitness of the society for receiving 
them (from without). Practically, the popular character and the social 
state determine what ideas shail be current, instead of the current ideas 
determining the social state and the character.’ 

The fallacy here refuted (though refuted by assertion only) is a very 
common one. Comte assumes it asatruism “that ideas rule and over- 
throw the world.” If he were right, the unity of Italy would be inexpli- 
cable except as a revolutionary intermezzo; while Mr. Spencer's theory 
not only explains the accomplished fact, but shows its logical necessity 
and the reasons of its endurance. According to Comte, the intellectual 
differences pointed out in the preceding articles ought to have created— 
what they have not created—that anarchie intellectuelle which Positivists 
abhor as the source of all evil, and their sudden mixture and permutation 
ought not to have been, what it has proved to be, an exchange of mental 
commodities conducive to wealth and power. And this being so, we must 
infer that the products thus exchanged were complementary to each other, 
or else that they had some common factor, which, according to Mr. Spencer's 
theory, must be the resultant of all the hopes and fears, aspirations and 
desires, hatreds and sympathies, of all the Italians, past and present. 

Where can we search for such resultants? The component forces with 
which we have here to do are feelings pure and simple, aspirations, charac- 
ter; and the natural manifestations and truest utterances of these are poetry 
and music, and popular cvstoms or instinctive modes of action. In these the 
sentiments appear freest from intellectual admixtures, much freer than ia 
plastic art, in prose literature, and in political action. The study of the 
local customs would open a vast field, upon which we cannot enter here. 
But music and poetry are more easily surveyed. Both seem to be a com- 
mon property of all Italian races. In a language where the inflexions are 
longer than the radicals, and generally long enough to attract the word- 
accent, rhyming becomes almost inevitable. The emotions that crave 
utterance can get an easy vent in such a language, without having to 
overcome those technical difficulties which in more unwieldy, rhymeless, 
or monosyllabic languages make poetry the art of a select few. There is 
not a person in Italy that has not made some verses in his life. The 
custom still prevails at dinner parties to season the last courses of the 
repast with a round of extemporized couplets. Like the “loving cup” of 
old, this custom, too, may pass away and be superseded by postprandial 
prosing and heartless toasting. But it is still in force thoughout the 
peninsula. 

The improvising powers of the Italians are notorious. They are com- 
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mon not only to all the Italian races, but to all ranks of society. They 
seem independ nt of dialect, of occupation, or of education, and are kept 
in working order by frequent practice, though, of course, with variable 
suecess. And this is done under the only form of soliloquizing which is 
deemed compatible with soundness of mind, namely, under the form of 
singing. Sometimes it may be screaming rather than singing ; it may be 
out of tune or out of key, or it may be a keyless Ambrosian chant ; yet, 
in the majority of cases, it must be called singing. Almost everybody, 
unless he is talking, sings. The Turin weaver, sitting at his loom, sings. 
The Lombard peasant, walking behind his plough, sings. The Sicilian 
muleteer, driving his donkey, sings. The fisherman sings in his boat, 
the washerwoman sings at her tub, the vetturino sings on his box, the 
ragamuflin sings in the streets, and even the dandy may intone the casta 
diva quite unexpectedly in broad daylight and in a crowded street. 

The genuine Italian street-songs, the rifornedi and the rispetti, are 
simple and sometimes quaint melodies, to which extemporized verses are 
sung. In the north of Italy, these melodies change, like the fashions, 
almost every season, but in Rome and the Neapolitan provinces they still 
preserve their archaic character. Nobody knows their origin or their 
authors. ‘The recent ones are, of course, extempore performances of some 
idler, who tests the merit of his song by singing it continually until it 
spreads from street to street and from town to town. But those used in 
the South must be of great antiquity. To unlearned ears they seem to 
be in minor keys, but they belong in reality to the “authentic” Greek 
modes, or to the plagal modes of Gregory the Great; at all events, they 
must have originated long before the consequences of Guido’s (of Arezzo) 
musical reform were felt in those southern regions. The keys and the 
characters of these ritornedli differ very considerably in the different parts 
of Italy—so much so, that they cannot be said to have any common trait 
that stamps them as Italian. They are not popular songs, such as any other 
nation may have. Nor must they be confounded with the real songs of 
Italy, composed by the masters of the art, and which become popular after- 
wards. The ritornelli are (and this is all they have in common) musical 
blanks, to be filled up by each singer, according to his momentary mood and 
feelings, with improvised rhymed verses. Thus every Italian has a ready 
means of thinking aloud, and he rarely fails to avail himself of it to beguile 
his solitude or the tedium of a task or a walk. It may not be real singing 
always, or real poetry, but it is an attempt at both ; and the universal use 
of ritornelli, as an utterance of feeling, is a truly national characteristic of 
the Italians. It shows, perhaps, that the Italians cannot be a reticent people, 
or a very deep people either. But it also shows clearly that, if they can- 
not keep their feelings to themselves, they like to utter them in an artistic 
form, and that these feelings are such ‘as to be capable of artistic utter- 
ance; in other words, potentially at least, the Italians are a nation of 


poets and musicians. 

The territorial distribution of this poetic or musical talent is strikingly 
even. It seems to thrive in every corner of the land, and even the maxima 
of its excellence are pretty equally scattered over the surface of the pen- 
insula. Sicily can boast of having been the cradle of Italian poetry. Sor- 
rento was T'asso’s birthplace ; Filicaja was born at Naples, Metastasio at 
Rome, Petrarca at Arezzo, Dante and Niccolini at Florence, Ariosto and 
Tassoni at Modena, Monti and Guarini at Ferrara, Chiabrera at Savona, 
Alfieri at Asti; Manzoni, Parini, and Giusti at Milan, Goldoni at Venice. 
More striking still is the local distribution of musical genius. To mention 
only the greatest names: Bellini was born at Palermo ; Pergolesi, Cima- 
rosa, and Mercadante at Naples; Palestrina at Rome, Rossini at Pesaro, 
Pacini at Pistoja, Paer and Verdi at Parma, Tartini at Padua, Donizetti at 
Bergamo, Paganini at Genoa. 

This alone would not be conclusive, perhaps. But when added to what 
has been said in proof of the ubiquity of musical and poetic talent in every 
part of Italy and in every stratum of Italian society, it cannot but strengthen 
our argument. Moreover (and this is an important addition), the master- 
pieces in both arts show a remarkable similarity of style and character, or, 
negatively and more accurately expressed, there is no radical or specific 
difference between them. All Italian musicians were melodists—Bellini 
the Sicilian as well as Donizetti of Bergamo. If Palestrina was less so, it 
was due to no local spirit, but to his avowed object of divorcing sacred 
music from secular music. They all wrote for the voice. Instrumental 
music, as an independent art, has never been cultivated in Italy. Its 
dreamy, undefined, transcendental character has charms for the German, 
but does not tempt the Italian, who uses instrumental music as the scaf- 
folding for his melodramatic performances, just as a painter uses the 
frame for his picture, but who does not care to decipher its hieroglyphics. 
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In Italian poefry, too, there is an absence of all that we are wont to 
call romantic. It shows a variety of forms—epic, dramatic, and lyrical. 
Many of the poets were masters in satire and in epigrammatic verse ; 
some were sentimental ; but no Italian poet ever excelled in the “‘ roman- 
tic” style. Ugo Foscolo’s attempt to acclimatize it in Italy was a failure, 
and that, too, at a time when the romantic school had monopolized poetry 
in Germany, and when the triumvirate, Wieland, Uhland, Tieck (which 
Heine suggested as a good rhyme to “ romantic”), reigned supreme from 
the Alps to the Baltic. 

These are curious coincidences. The persistent neglect of instrumental 
music, and the exclusion of the romantic style from poetry, by a people so 
eminently musical and poetic, constitute a curious trait. If the univer- 
sality of musical and poetical disposition showed a community of sentiment 
in the Italian races, this equally universal exclusion of the romantic and 
the transcendental shows a further community of modes of sentiment, 
which, as such, becomes an important, if not the most important, national 
characteristic of the Italians. Let people thus constituted, however dis- 
cordant they may be in other respects—let them have common enemies 
and common sufferings, and the unionist sentiment, the national idea, is 
the inevitable result. 

But even this aflinity of feeling and community of aspiration would 
have remained sterile in Italy without a community (and that, too, an 
easily intelligible community) of material interests. If one part of a coun- 
try is so constituted that whatever is good for it, economically and com- 
mercially, is detrimental to the immediate interests of the other parts, 
then their cohesion must depend on the capacity of the people to look 
beyond these immediate interests, and this capacity is notoriously rare in 
the world. But when it can be proved even to the most short-sighted and 
selfish politician that the idem velle et idem nolle involves no sacrifice to 
any one part, the greatest obstacle to this union is removed. 

Now, Italy cannot, like some other countries, be divided into an agri- 
cultural and a manufacturing district. It is both, at the same time and 
everywhere. It is agricultural throughout because the soil is fertile 
throughout, in Sicily as well as in the Lake district. Whether they plant 
grain or rice, the vine or the olive, whether they rear cattle or silkworms, 
the Italians must everywhere be agriculturists, but, roughly speaking, in 
no part of Italy more so than in another. Even the plains of Lombardy, 
which might, at first sight, be called agricultural par excellence, are in- 
terspersed with busy towns, with mills and factories. Even there the 
Italian rustic does not live in vast solitudes of waving corn-fields. Even 
there his fields, though numerous, are small, and his villages, though 
small, are numerous. Most of these latter are boroughs rather than vil- 
lages, and consist of compact streets, with street-lamps, shops, cafés, and 
restaurants, and the people seem cockneys rather than villagers. They 
cultivate the ground, of course—how could they help reaping such easy 
harvests ?—but they do so from no predilection or natural predisposition. 
They are born cockneys, and their natural mission seems to be to build 
towns wherever they can, and to cultivate the resources of town life. 
Thus the plough remains within earshot of the theatre and the café. 

The cultivated Italian, it may be granted, likes villa life as much as 
Horace or Cicero ever did. He has a genuine taste for stately villas, ter- 
raced gardeas, fountains, statues, and shorn hedges. If he can, he will 
pass his Aprils and his Octobers at such a villa. But rural life in the 
northern sense, the idyl in a thatched cottage, has but little attraction for 
him. While in town, he may long for it, to 


‘* Quaff sweet oblivion of life's cares.” 


But, when he gets there, he soon finds out that the cares of town life are 
sweeter than the oblivion of them, that they are always easier to bear than 
to forget, and that the chair in his café was a more comfortable seat than 
the turf patule sub tegmine fagi. 

It is well known especially to the managers of universal suffrage, that 
townfolks are more quick-witted thancountry people. But this quick-witted- 
ness is a cause as well as an effect, and if not allowed to be wasted in idleness, 
vice, or crime, can easily be turned to good account. The poor man of a 
town naturally becomes the artisan, the mechanic. Now, the Italian being 
naturally of a townish disposition, may not improperly be called a born 
artisan. He has a well-shaped hand and a clear head, is docile and inge- 
nious. His country is rich, if not in coal, in water-power, and in a variety 
of raw products, both mineral and vegetable. If some parts of Italy have 
never acted up to the measure of their capabilities, if the exporters of raw 
silk have still to Cepend on the Lyons looms for their wives’ wardrobes, this 
is not owing either to lack of skill or of resources, but to native apathy, 
and, above all, to the perverseness of the fallen dynasties. 
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The soil of Italy being everywhere fertile, and the Italians having, in- 
stinctively as it were, studded this fertile soil with towns, or possible 
centres of art and industry, it follows that the agricultural interest and 
the manufacturing interests must be everywhere coexistent in Italy. And 
they are in such close juxtaposition that they cannot war against each 
other, or give rise to inter-territorial antagonism. What is good for Turin 
may not be good for its rural suburbs ; but what is good for the whole of 
Piedmont will be good for the whole of Tuscany, and what is good for 
Lombardy will prove good for Naples too. All parts of Italy are equally 
interested in the establishment of free-trade, or (according to their lights) 
in the maintenance of protective duties, and the tariff cry can never be 
made the cry for secession in Italy. Nor is there any other cry that could 
serve such a purpose. Where affinity of sentiment—where similarity of 
utterance, be it in speech, art, or action—and where identity of economical 
interests exists as it does in Italy, the union of the country may well be 
considered safe and lasting, notwithstanding the newly formed political 
fractions—of which it may be said that their denominators are much bigger 
than their numerators, and that their sum total must be unit, whatever 
their differences may be. 

Only one form of centrifugal force must, sooner or later, assert itself, 
and that is administrative decentralization, or, as we may cal] it in this 
case, municipal autonomy. The “land of the hundred cities,” as the 
Italians like to call their country, has a right to claim thts autonomy, and 
will claim it, as soon as she has recovered from the excitement and con- 
fusion created by the national transformation. Sooner or later, Italy 
must become, what every body politic ought to be, e pluribus unum. That 
is the chemical formula of organic substances, the magic formula of life. 
Ex omnibus unum, says Christianity ; and even Victor Hugo’s less preten- 
tious formula, his “ United States of Europe,” though absurd as a political 
cry, and revealing a ludicrous want of perception in its author, embodies 
a legitimate and righteous aspiration. 


oo Parts, June 17. 

I pO not suppose that in any European country, or in any age, there 
ever was a situation thoroughly analogous to the present political one 
here. The word “ gichis” is more than ever the only one that describes 
the condition to which matters have come ; and such an apparently inex- 


tricable “mess” can hardly be imagined. 


Just see how we stand: The absurd plébiscite having, as far as outward 
appearances go, “succeeded,” and the Empire being reaccepted by the 
masses, as 7,000,000 of votes are stated to have victoriously proved, the 
first cry is that we are going inevitably in for “reaction.” M. Rouher 
and M. de Forcade are seen dimly looming in the distance, and the Ex- 
treme Right are regarded as likely to be surpassed. On the other hand, 
the Liberal Imperialists, as they style themselves, declare that the success 
of the plébiscite is the commencement of a new era of freedom—* Order and 
freedom combined !” say they. 

Well, it is neither. The success (if such it be) of the plébiscite is simply 
another step in the “ gichis.” The spirit of the age is too strong to let the 
Emperor venture upon any real recurrence to “ personal power,” but the 
irresolute nature and past tergiversations of Ollivier forbid him to trust 
the Progressists or to follow the guidance of genuine public opinion. Ac- 
cordingly, he contents himself with a small personal affront to M. Ronher, 
and eludes all serious political responsibility. 

The “small affront” is this: A few days previous to the ceremony of 
receiving the 7,000,000 of votes, the Emperor settled with M. Rouher that 
both he and M. Schneider should make him a short speech, in the name 
of the two bodies of the state. M. Rouher prepared his discourse, the 
Emperor was quite satisfied with it, and the two harangues (that of M. 
Schneider and M. Rouher) were communicated to the Keeper of the Seals. 
The evening before the ceremony, M. Ollivier returned to M. Rouher his 
speech, simply stating that it was dispensed with. 
indignation in the Senatorial camp. But the very day following, the real 
difficulties began. Majority after majority fell crushing in upon the min- 
istry, like the beams and rafters of a house whose roof has fallen in, and 
Emile Ollivier soon found himself destroyed by the chamber he had so 
foolishly and so unconstitutionally spared. Upon the question of the pub- 
licity of the conseils générauz, the poor unfortunate minisférs alone voted 
for the Government. But that was comparatively nothing ; the real disas- 
ter was what is now termed here “Jérome David's paving-stone ” (/e pard 
de Jérome David). 
neyed expedient of the “ want of confidence ” vote, when Jérome David, the 


You may conceive the 
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Ollivier had, as usual, resorted to his vulgar and hack- | 
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very “ head and front” of the Extreme Right wing, launched out his terri- 
ble verdict : “We may think ill and lowly of you; we may deem you irre 
solute, incapable, unsafe ; we may, in a word, condemn you from 

of view, but, til] the time ’ 


2? points 

omes Jor yo te displace ment, we wi t ti ry f 
So hard a blow was never given to any minister, and as such Olli 
vier felt it. Pale and trembling with rage, he sprang to the tribune, 
and implored his pitiless enemies to recall their words: “ You cannot in 
sult men and then support them,” he stammered ; “ you cannot tell us we 
are unworthy of esteem and then inflict upon us your protection. Ja th 


name of honor, vote against us _ 


So strange an appeal was, perhaps, never made before; but it was use 
less. The Right knew its strength—knew that the Left, not feeling itseif 
yet ready to compete for office, meant to abstain, and the representatives 
of every principle Ollivier had been called upon to defeat rose up and 
ruined Ollivier for ever by the contemptuous unanimity of their vote. 

This time, in spite of his enormous vanity, Ollivier has felt that he was 
mortally hit. He will undoubtedly resort to the framing of an Electoral 
Reformed Law, which will naturally induce a dissolution, but it is all too 
late ; Ollivier is doomed, and will swell the list of those men who, in his 
tory, have thoroughly misunderstood their own aptitudes and the desires 
of their country. “ Ollivier was born to be an usher at a provincial school” 
said a well-known politician, the other day, whose words have more than 
once stamped the public men of his time in France. It is probably true, 
and when the Emperor lets him drop, as he will the day it suits him, there 
will remain of Ollivier nothing—he will go down used up and ridiculous. 

But what is, perhaps, more worthy of attention than anything else that 
is going on, is the fact of the publicity of debate at the general councils. 
This, coupled with one or two other little circumstances, is, perhaps, the 
most important event that has occurred in France since the great revolu- 
tion. The work of ’89-'03 was, as we all know, a work of centralization 
—a work of hostility to what was, at that time, called Federalism, and 
what represented the provincial spirit. Every single move of every French 
Government since—let what would be its form—has gone in that one same 
sense for the last eighty years. 
opposite direction. 


This recent vote is the one first step in the 


From the period of the great Revolution, through the First Empire and 
the Restoration, down to 1830, the same spirit prevailed. The capital was 
everything; there was, elsewhere, no intelligence, no policey—nothing 
The people of the provinces were ignorant, uncultivated, * ridiculous,” not 
to be taken into account. This endured through Louis Philippe’s reign, 
but the instrument of freedom existed, and the province had a means of 
self-assertion if it chose. After the Revolution of February, 1848, when 
Louis Napoleon came to power and ended by achieving empire, he very 
soon judged that it was impossible for a despotic rule to coexist with the 
councils general and mairics existing in their (then) form. If the prefects 
named in Paris tried to coerce the department they administered, they 
found opposite to them an assembly composed of all the territorial force, 
and headed by the most influential personage of the county, whom they 
had elected President. 

This could not be allowed to subsist, or all autocracy was atanend. Ac- 
cordingly, in the month of May, 1855, the new municipal laws were framed, 
by which the Emperor became virtually the one single source of all power. 
From him were henceforth to emanate all the presidents of general coun- 
cils and all the mayors of towns and villages. In reality, for fifteen years 
the central Government had been supplying both “ question and answer” 
at the same time. It nominated the prefects, but it also nominated the 
local functionaries ; so that, instead of something like truth and the gene 
ral good being served by discussion, administrative pressure was every 
where and unescapable. 

All this is altered now, and it is the one great gain of the last crisis, 
thanks to which all independence might ulteriorly be achieved. But the 
one almost unbelievable step is that of publicity. No one would ever have 
dreamt, till now, of the debates of the general councils being made public. 
Not the most advanced Liberal—nay, not even the most radical of repub 
lican parliamentarians—ever adverted to such a contingency ; and this ex 
treme and extraordinary proposal came from the Right. 

It is true that, out of all the vast majority who voted this unexpected 
measure, I do not believe that any one has even now realized to his own 
mind the incalculable effects it may produce. It is, in truth, the absolute 


negation of the principle on which is founded the policy of France since 
‘89, namely, centralization. 
machinery in her provincial parliaments, and there was more genuine 
liberalism in what were termed “ Les Etats” than modern historians have 


Up to 1789-93, France had her representative 
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agreed toadmit. The granting of publicity to the discussions of the gene- 
ral councils will, in fact, make of them, in a given time, little less than so 
many diets. T’wo small incidents show what must soon follow: the first 
was the attempt to give publicity to the municipal councils also; and the 
second was the proposition for grouping together several departments, so 
as to make a “region.” 

The first proposal was negatived very properly, for, in the present state 
of education in France, there could have been nothing secured, save loss of 
time, by the publicity of the debates of municipal councils composed chiefly 
of peasants. As to the composition of several departments into a “ region,” 
that may or may not succeed, but if it does, it will simply be made a de 
facto return to the Etats of the pre-revolutionary epoch. 

There are few things more curious than to watch the evolutions of the 
political institutions of old European countries, reviving, as they often do, 
almost primeval principles under forms which seem to spring from the so- 
called revolutionary tendencies of our time. 


Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons announce that they have 
nearly ready a life of Charles Dickens, by Mr. George Augustus Sala, 
a gentleman qualified to make, if not a satisfactory biography of Mr. 
Dickens, at least a pleasant volume about his former acquaintance. 


—Messrs. Sabin & Son’s Bibliopolist for April and May is largely 
taken up with an account of the Rice sale, at which certain books named 
brought astonishing prices. Dr. Brinton furnishes an interesting account 
of the ancient phonetic alphabet of Yucatan, with illustrations, and ex- 
presses his belief that the “deciphering of the inscriptions of Palenque, 
Uxmal, Itza, and the other ruined cities” of the peninsula, as well as of 
the three or four manuscripts that have been preserved, “ will become cer- 
tainly a less serious task than that of translating the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Nineveh.”” What is probably more certain is, that this field of archeology 
and ethnology is destined eventually to absorb the energies of the best 
scientific intellect America can produce. The monuments of Yucatan indi- 
cate periods of human civilization scarcely less impressive than the geologic 
periods to which they are so peculiarly related. Catlin, in his newest work, 
just published by Triibner, assigns thousands of years tothe submersion of 
the ruins of Palenque and Uxmal. Beside such a chronology, the ruins of 
Ceylon and the Malayan archipelago seem almost modern. In the Bibdlio- 
poliat’s Notes and Queries, by the way, there is copied from the Waterbury 
(Connecticut) American an account of the earliest button-making in this 
country. If the enquiry were extended so as to embrace the continent, 
we would submit in evidence the statues from which Dr. Habel made 
drawings in the Central American cities he discovered on the Pacific coast, 
and to which we recently referred. These effigies wore shoes and buttons, 
and their beards were of the cut now known as the imperial. Evena 
Connecticut Yankee must sometimes acknowledge that there is nothing 
new under the sun. 


—We mentioned, a few weeks since, the decision of the United States 
Circuit Court for the Southern District of Illinois, in regard to the right of 
an author to his productions before publication. Delivery, it will be remem- 
bered, as of a lecture or a sermon, or even the representation of a play, was 
not considered publication, at common law, and therefore the writer had a 
legal protection against any reporter or plagiarist. The Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts has just rendered a decision which still further guards the 
interests of the tribe of littérateurs. The proprietors of a Boston paper 
which thrives by publishing stories and “ novelettes” to a not over and 
above intelligent audience, were sued for the return of certain prose and 
poetical manuscripts which they had received from a would-be contributor. 
The latter had forgotten to enclose stamps in case of rejection, and, after 
waiting some weeks, the publishers destroyed his rubbish. The court, 
however, decided that, unless bought and paid for, the author had a pro- 
perty in his contribution, and the jury accordingly awarded him fifty 
dollars, besides costs, which it is safe to call a liberal verdict. Apparently 
the printed warning that manuscripts cannot be returned unless prepaid 
does not avail the publisher, who, we presume, is not liable except in the 
case of articles for which it is customary to pay. It would, indeed, be a 
hardship if every “letter to the Editor” must be filed away religiously or 
put in a pigeon-hole. We should hope, too, that a certain lapse of time 
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would vitiate the author’s claim to his manuscript ; but if there is no other 
defence for the publisher, we should advocate his suing the author for 
“ storage "—charging the exact amount previously recovered of him under 
the ruling we have cited. 


—An English paper is “exercised in mind” by a decision recently 
made in an English court which had before it for consideration two ver- 
sions of the play of “Frou-Frou.” In the original French there is a cer- 
tain amount of uncleanness in the shape of insinuation and indelicate 
double entente—or double entendre, as everybody says; and in the account 
we get of the young girl who is the heroine there is the pleasing sugges- 
tion, or, indeed, statement, that she is perfectly well aware of the wicked- 
ness of her old rowé of a father. In Mr. Sutherland Edwards's English 
version of this feeble and immoral drama—which, however, had its success 
and was at once pounced on by the British playwrights—the indecencies 
are purged away; the old rake is made more stupid and less wicked ; the 
girl goes to her ruin with a cleaner mind ; the innuendoes are left out, 
and the play made every way more suitable than the French one for the 
more proper and less intelligent British playgoer. This version was at 
once succeeded by another one, which differs from Mr. Edwards’s in retain- 
ing most of the improprieties of the original. Mr. Edwards’s employer, 
who had paid for the right of translation, brought suit against the writers 
of the second version, but finds himself at the end of the hearing with his 
claim upset. The international copyright law between France and Eng- 
land makes a distinction between an adaptation and a translation—a dis- 
tinction which may often work injustice, as all of our readers know who 
have read that liveliest of all Mr. Charles Reade’s abuse, “ The Eighth Com- 
mandment.” The evidence was, however, that by omitting the indecency 
and making{certain changes in the business and in the sequence of scenes, 
Mr. Edwards has made what the theatrical profession reckon an adapta- 
tion and not a translation. 


—Medicine being a non-literary profession, and a college education not 
being considered an indispensable preparation for it, it is not strange that 
the rhetoric of doctors should so often remind us that M.D. and A.B. are 
not degrees of the same order of culture. The regular medical oration 
is a sufficiently wonderful production, but we have lately met with a 
poem which will match the most favored prose production of even the 
Georgetown Medical College—let us say, with all respect for that insti- 
tution. The author is the president of a medical association of one of our 
chief cities, and, though he declared that his “ poem,” as he himself called 
it, “ was not designed for publication,” he has had the additional weakness, 
after delivering it on a public stage before his colleagues, to let it get into 
print. This is how it opens: 


** No captious thoughts, or aim, or disposition, 
Nor wish, nor jealous feeling, would 
In this hasty, hurried manuscript 
Bear intolerance, by he who writes suggestions 
Only, on such a theme as etiquette.” 


Proceeding to give his experience of consultations under the code of ethics, 
he poetizes as follows: 


* Once on a time 
Was summoned by a friend to see another's 
Patient. Responded no! Unless with the attendant. 


At last I did agree to meet the doctor the 

Following day for consultation, 

The hour came, and I was there ; 

Another passed, and I in waiting still: 

Began to think of leaving. But in my exit 

Met the sage, with a good morning doctor, 

Shaking hands. A fine nice morning this? 

* Yes,’ was his reply. ‘ Have you seen the patient, sir?’ 


He turning to the patient's friend, remarked 

‘if pe dissatisfied with me, let him see the patient. 
Goin and see him, sir ; I'll ne'er prescribe 

For him again.’”’ 


The moral is enforced by this quotation : 


“ Sir John Hersciell says, 
‘Ifa man has desire, and disposition 
To become a scholar, and a gentleman of culture, 
Give him discipline, books, and opportunity, 
And success will crown his efforts, 
Unless, perchance, his ethics become perverted.’ ”’ 


And with this noble strain the poem concludes : 


** Keeping in mind then, 
That conscientiousness is the goal of goodness, 
And goodness and purity the principle of the golden ruie, 
And the motto of right our beacon light, 
We will be enabled to * paddle our fragile bark’ 
Through the billows of adversity, despondency, and despair, 
And gain the shore of distinction and honor ; 
True to ourselves, our neighbor, and our God.” 
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It is but just to say that the author, who has thus mistaken his powers, is 
arguing for more liberal and enlightened “ ethics,” and deserves to be 
anything but ridiculed for his sentiments. He, we are sure, was not 
scandalized by our criticism the other day on the color-code established at 
Washington, nor felt that it was harsh in us to say, with Whately, that 
the trade-unionism of physicians is not less odious than that of mechanics. 


—In our issue of June 16 (No. 259), using the information then made 
public, we stated of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, which 
had just elected three ladies members, that they were the first thus favored. 
We are now informed on better authority, and are pleased to state that 
long ago the Academy recognized the fact that the study of the natural 
sciences does not pertain to men exclusively—that science belongs to no 
sex. The list of members of the institution shows that Mrs. Lucy W. Say 
was elected in October, 1841; Miss Margaretta H. Morris, September, 1859 ; 
Miss R. A. Cope, Miss Ann Haines, Miss Jane R. Haines, and Mrs. E. H. 
Vaux, February, 1867; Mrs. E. P. Long and Miss Bohlen, in March, 1867. 
The American Philosophical Society also has elected ladies. Its list of 
members includes the Princess Catherine Romanowna Daschkaw, who was 
elected April 17, 1789 ; she died January 4, 1810, aged 65. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Agassiz, Mrs. Mary Somerville, and Miss Maria Mitchell were elected 
October, 1869, and Mrs. Emma Seiler, January, 1870. In this society, 
candidates for membership are selected and proposed without their know- 
ledge; and rejected candidates cannot know, under the rules, that their 
names have been before the society. Such being the record of the Phila- 
delphia societies, the recent opposition to Miss Lewis and her colleagues 
appears to have been purely reactionary. 


—To any one whose taste or study leads him to make pedestrian excur- 
sions on the Continent, may be recommended Bensen’s “ Brief Description 
and History of the City of Rotenburg on the Tauber” (“Kurze Beschrei- 
bung und Geschichte der Stadt Rotenburg ob der Tauber”). The town in 
question (spelt also Rothenburg) lies on the border of Bavaria and Wiir- 
temberg, nearly due west of Niirnberg and south by east of Wiirzburg. 
Formerly, when on the travelled highway between Augsburg and Frank- 
fort, it was a city of considerable importance, and at one time reckoned 
in all the domain belonging to it some 20,000 inhabitants. Seven years 
later, however, in 1810, nearly half its territory was ceded to Wiirtemberg, 
and since then its population has been on the decline, so that while the 
city itself might contain 40,000 inhabitants, it actually numbers but 1,242 
families or 5,000 souls. Rothenburg is built on an elevated plateau resem- 
bling not a little the site of Jerusalem, and its more than forty towers make 
it a very impressive object from the plain. What entitles it toa visit from 
those who follow the by-ways of Europe, is the fact that, as has been said, 
it is the most antiquated of all German cities, and preserves most purely 
its medieval aspect—is like a stiffened or petrified city, that has been for- 
gotten alike by destructive and by reconstructive time. Architecturally, 
it is almost without exception a Gothic city, and its Jacob-Kirche (1373- 
1471) is to’be ranked with the cathedrals of Cologne, Strasburg, Ulm, and 
Freiburg. In short, Rothenburg offers to the stranger probably the least 
altered remnant now obtainable of the Middle Ages. ~ 


—Rothenburg is, perhaps, connected by name with a period far anterior 
to the Middle Ages, and, for those who are curious about the religion of 
our Northern ancestors, or, in fact, about the religious development of man- 
kind, has an interest additional to what has been already alluded to. We 
venture, at least. to regard it as one illustration of an admirably critical 
article in the Revue Celtique for May—the first number, we remark, of a 
periodical which starts with the best evidence of the wisdom of its projec- 
tors and the ability of its editor, Mr. H. Gaidoz—on the true name of the 
Celtic divinity known as Gargantua (the devouring). The writer, Professor 
F. Liebrecht, compares three independent essays relating to the same divi- 
nity, and draws from them mutually confirmatory proofs that formerly a 
part of the Indo-Celtic race worshipped a solar god of destruction as well as 
of generation, whose name occurs in the forms Rudra (or Ruda, the Hindu 
Siva), Hrodr, Hrodo, Rode, Ruth, Roth, etc. Some of our readers may re- 
call the account we gave, two years ago, of Dr. Hugo Meyer's analysis of 
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and threw down its idols, with the singular result that, in commemoration 
of this achievement, the phallic symbol, which distinguished the deity 
himself, was sold in the streets of Rouen on the fete-day of St. Romain 
(October 22), in the shape of little images called gargins, till within fifteen 
years, when the custom was suppressed on the ground of its indecency. It 
is this phallic element which connects, if it does not identify, the worship 
of Roth with that of Rudra. 
of the former is considerable in Germany and the North, but we can only 
conjecture that Rothenburg should be classed among them. 


The number of places which bear the name 


—The Rerue Celtique, to return to it once more, is shapely and well print- 
ed, and contains 178 pp. of matterin French and in English, with several wood 
cuts. The contributors are French, English, German, and Russian scholars, 
and do not seem to be Jacking in number. Mr. Gaidoz takes especial charge 
of the Chronique, but also furnishes several short reviews, and throughout 
adds notes to the writings of others in a manner which realizes the idea of 
an editor, and a most competent one. Of the longer articles, two, besides 
Professor Liebrecht’s, relate to Celtic divinities ; two—and they are highly 
interesting to lovers of decorative art—on Irish miniature as displayed in 
the initial letters of illuminating missals and the like ; two to Irish manu 
scripts ; two to a Breton folk-story ; and one to a Breton dialect. Professor 
Max Miiller discusses the name of the Danube. And, finally, there is in 
serted in the binding a facsimile reprint of a Welsh work by Gritlith 
Roberts, in 1567, in 32mo, to be continued until completed. We can only 
repeat the good wishes with which we welcomed the inception of the 
Revue, feeling confident that it will fully equal, if not exceed, the expecta. 
tions of scholars. 


—The first part of a “ New Dictionary cf the Italian Language,” com 
piled by a commission appointed by Minister Broglio, has by this time 
appeared. It contains a preface by Giorgoni, in the form of a letter to 
Sella, the present minister of finance, as one who knows something of 
everything and much of many things. The letter concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the right of Florence to impose its language upon the rest of 
Italy, as Rome sets the standard time. 
the character of the late Massimo D’Azeglio is now afforded to the publie 
by his “ Letters to his Wife, Louisa Blondel,” edited by Giulio Carcano 
(Milan: Rechiedei Bros.)—a 16mo volume of upwards of 500 pages. The 
widow of the great statesman has of her own accord thus supplemented 
the Ricordi edited by her daughter, and it may be supposed that she 
would not have done so had not the correspondence been of a nature to 
bear so severe and unusuala test. The letters are.315 in number, embracing 
the years 1838-1865, and are calculated to inspire fresh admiration and 
reverence for the writer. Count Cavour’s memory has been perpetuated 
by a newspaper bearing his name, and Massimo D’Azeglio’s is at length 
similarly honored, though not precisely in the same way. Two Florence 
advocates, of previous experience as journalists, began last month the 
issue of a new daily literary and political paper called Fun fudlla, the name, 
as readers of “ Nicold de’ Lapi” need not be reminded, of the hero of Bar- 
letta. As might be guessed, Fanfulla will not ally itself with any faction, 
but will carry a free and, let us hope, an entirely honest and patriotic 
lance, like the old soldier himself in other days. 


The last degree of intimacy with 


—aAll the world has heard of the village of Ammergau, in Bavaria, where 
the peasants every tenth year represent, on several days in three or four 
months, a medieval passion play ; and if there is anybody who has not, he 
has only toturn to one of the pleasantest of love-stories, and read the 


Baroness Tautphceus’s “ Quits,” to get a full description of it. This year 


it is attracting tourists from all parts of Europe, and even isa great part of 


the inducement which draws people to Germany from far-away America: 
According to a correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, whoever goes will 
see something extremely well worth seeing. There is nothing of the 
rough buffoonery and clumsy attempts at imitating trained actors, which 
we might hastily expect. On the contrary, everything is done with a 
skill that a manager might envy, and the effect is so far from being in 


| any way comic or low as to be solemnly impressive, though no doubt too 


_ horrible in parts. 


the myth of Roland, and his identification of this hero (Chrodoland, Hruod- | 
land, Hrodland, Ruoland, Roland, Ruland) with the sun-god, Tyr (Heim. | 


dall, Freyr, Balder), who, in the North, was also known as Hrodr, and in 
Germany as Hrodo, Rode. Traces of the worship of a Gallic deity, Roth, 


lowed by St. Romain, in the fourth century, uprooted this heathen worship 


In the space at our disposal we give some brief account 
of the nature of the performance. It takes place in the open air, the sur- 
rounding hills being seen over the stage, and the rustling of a row of pop- 
lars supplying a constant undertone. Here, in front of an audience of five 


, thousand persons, is a wide and deep platform containing the stage proper 
| (which has a temple front and is provided with drop scenes), and also there 
or Ruth, the male analogue of Venus, are found in Rouen more particularly, | 
which has a Mont de Roth as well as a Mont Gargant. St. Mellon, fol- | 


are buildings with balconies—in which some of the action goes on—porti- 
coes and vistas representing the streets of Jerusalem. The main business 
of the play is to represent the Passion of Christ, and this is accomplished by 
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a performance which lasts from eight in the morning till half-past four in 
First, a chorus of 


the afternoon, with an intermission of an hour at noon, 
ten men and ten women—dressed in tunics of clear colors, short muslin cas- 
socks, and, over the cassocks, long robes, of colors contrasted with those of 
the tunics—advance to the front of the platform, and the choragus intro- 
duces the first tableau vivant, which is a scene drawn from the Old Testa- 
ment, and supposed to foreshadow some scene in the life of Christ. Thus 
Judas’s bargain with the high priests is preceded by the prefiguring sale 
of the innocent blood of Joseph. While the tableau is on view the chorus 
sings explicatory verses, an orchestra of a dozen violins and a few wind 
instruments playing at the same time music melodious but not very de- 
cidedly marked. Next come the actors, and represent some scene in the 
series of events beginning with the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, and 
ending with the ascension. The actors are, perhaps, a hundred in num- 
ber, and, like the chorus, they are richly and handsomely dressed. Their 
language is largely made up of the words of Scripture, ingeniously and 
probably filled in and rounded out. Their parts, as we have said, are 
played excellently, with an adaptation to the requirements of the rdle, an 
ebsence of self-consciousaess, and an absence, too, of that_transparency of 
disguise so common on the stage, which would be considered admirable in 
the best trained stock company. But, for the matter of that, these men 
and women ought to acquit themselves well. Naturally intelligent, edu- 
cated to a considerable extent by the clergymen of the place, submitted to 
the influence of a refining tradition, the Ammergau peasant has from his 
childhood taken some part in these representations. If he is to play Judas, 
for example, he has been selected, and his hair and beard have been 
trained or trimmed, perhaps for years, in accordance with the conception 
of Judas which the tradition has handed down. Interest, of course, centres 
in the actor who takes the part of Jesus. He is this year a young man of 
the type of face familiar in the Jesus of Diirer, and is at first somewhat dis- 
appointing to the eye of one accustomed to the lineaments with which the 
Italian masters have made us familiar. It is all the fitter, for the play repre- 
sents rather the Man of sorrows than the One altogether lovely. The actor 
in question plays with dignity, and great sympathy, vigor, and effectiveness. 
The scene of the crucifixion is one which draws abundant tears both from 
women and from men, and indeed must be trying to weak nerves; if there 
are many American women among the witnesses, and there are no hysterics 
er spasms, it is a wonder. It opens with the three crosses. The thieves 
are already nailed to theirs and lifted up, but the third lies upon the 
round with the sufferer stretched upon it. The executioners then raise 
it, and the ensuing scene lasts half an hour or so. The most horrible part 
of it is the breaking of the legs of the thieves, which is said to be done in 
the most lifelike manner. There are no signs of the contrivances by 
which the figures are fastened to the cross, and they appear to hang sup- 
ported by the nails that seemingly are driven through the hands and feet; 
and when the spear pierces the side blood appears to flow out. Most pain- 
ful, too, is the scene of taking down the rigid corpses from the crosses ; the 
effect being very powerful on the nerves of the audience, as is shown by the 
shudder running through it, when Nicodemus first loosens and afterwards 
draws out the nails. But this horrid fidelity to truthfulness of detail is 
alleviated, we are told, by the beauty of the grouping—equalling that of 
the highest masters—when the body of Jesus is lowered to the ground 
among his weeping relatives and friends. 


—There is, perhaps, no one of our English poets with whose idea we 
connect so inevitably as with Gray’s the idea of elegant refinement of 
educated taste. New proof of the justness of this view of his character 
has recently come to light in the shape of nine vellum-bound volumes 
containing a large collection of manuscript music—arias, canzonets, selec- 
tions from unprinted operas—which the poet gathered together when in 
italy. Pergolesi is represented in the collection, and so are Zamperelli, 
the great Leonardo da Vinci, Rinaldo di Capua, Bernasconi, Leo, Latilla, 
Orlandini, Sarri, Galuppi, Broschi, Lampugnani, Araia, Mazzoni, and other 
composers. Each volume has an index in the poet’s own handwriting, and 
there are even some songs written by him, which we may very probably 
conjecture him to have often sung to the accompaniment of the harpsi- 
chord with which he used to solace himself and regale his friends in his 
bachelor quarters at Cambridge. That he was fond of playing, and that 
his taste was for Italian music, we already know from his biographers. 
The volume containing these songs that we mention is lettered “ Anade L. 
da Vinci,” but what is the character of the ana we are not informed. Un- 
doubtedly it 
Horace Walpole, that he made this interesting collection, which is now 
held for sale by Messrs. Scribner, Welford & Co. 
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was when Gray was a young map, travelling in Italy with | 
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RECENT WORKS ON GOVERNMENT.* 

THERE is always a certain charm of novelty in taking up a book 
by a new author with an old subject, and Mr. Mulford has introduced 
himself for the first time to the public under a caption which 
commends itself to our columns and our readers. There has been 
in literary circles a good deal of friendly criticism of this work in 
advance of its publication, and a generous distribution of the table of 
contents and the opening chapter, with some commendatory notices, may 
have taken off the freshness of the first reading. Yet, with a great deal of 
learning, and much substantial excellence, the work is not likely to secure 
many readers or much solid praise. The citations show that the author has 
read the leading politicaljwriters of Germany, and the names of men like Mohl 
and Stahl, Bluntschli and Zoepft, show that his study in that direction has 
been many-sided, for these are the leaders of the most diverse political tenden- 
cies. Stall representsand embodies the high-and-dry church-and-state party, 
which flourished greatly under the late mediwval King of Prussia ; Mohl 
is the leader of the liberal conservatives, and typifies the scientific states- 
men of modern Germany ; while Bluntschli and Zoepft are professors and 
book-makers, who are not at all on the first line of either literary or politi- 
cal importance. Yet Mr. Mulford puts them all on the same footing, and 
treats them all alike. In the same way, his references to Dr. Brownson and 
to Calhoun, to Lieber and Hurd, are made in a way that shows a readiness 
to use any available author, without much regard to his authority. Another 
fault of the book is the fact that there is an overanxiety to support much 
that is admitted and may well be assumed, by references to great names 
and learned works. Then, too, there is the strong influence of men and 
minds such as Maurice and Hegel, Stahl and Trendlenburg, who are ac- 
knowledged as the author's chief sources, and who belong to a school that 
has little act or part in the practical working political science of their own 
countries, and is not in the least likely to be useful here. Moreover, the book, 
in spite of a strong denial at the outset, is of itself an abstract study, and, 
although applied to many of the practical questions of the day, abstract 
science is not to the taste even of the best of our political students. There 
is a pretty strong infusion of theology, of a mild Unitarian type, not unlike 
that of Dr. Bellows and his school, who think less and talk morein the old 
conventional way than they mean, and use Scripture authorities and 
parallels rather because they are familiar and ready at hand than from any 
special aptness or fitness for illustration of our real political history or con- 
dition. There is, besides, a want of continuity in the subject, and of due 
arrangement in the chapters and subject-matter, while the entire absence 
of an index throws the reader back on that unsatisfactory finger-post, 
pointing only and always in one way—the table of contents. 

With these and other faults—not the least of which is an un- 
readableness of style—Mr. Mulford’s “Nation” has good qualities, 
and much in it to commend. It is an honest effort to find a basis 
for political science outside of the mere dry letter of the law ; to esta- 
blish the right of our Government on some broader and firmer foundation 
than the well-worn text of the Constitution ; to show the ethical and moral 
significance of the important political problem in course of being solved by 
the growth and prosperity of the United States, and of the great common- 
wealths within it. There have been so much pains taken to restrain study 
and intellectual cultivation in the legal profession, and in the larger field 
of elementary education at schools and colleges, to the hard crust of the 
existing, as if there were no other, form of government, and no science of 
comparison, that it is satisfactory to find an author who endeavors first to 
make a diligent study of the men who have labored to open a wider range 
of political science, and then to apply his labor, and the fruits of it, to our 
own daily political life, and the problems of our own political future. The 
question of what success Mr. Mulford has had, and what results he will pro- 
duce, are really, therefore, less important than the fact that the task has 
been begun. The growth of a strong feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
existing condition of the science of politics is just as wholesome as that 
best of all signs, the hearty disgust for the present state of the nation, 
due to the miserable trade in politics. 

Mr. Seaman is not a novice in the art of book-making, and puts the 
fact in evidence by stating on his title-page that he is the author of “ Essays 
on the Progress of Nations,” and by a few pages of notices of his two vol- 
umes on that subject at the end of this his last work. The book itself has 
a good and honest purpose, and in that at least suggests comparison with 
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Mr. Malford’s somewhat similar endeavor. The defect of that, its excess 
of learning, its penderous movement, weighted as it is with German 
philosophy and a great deal of very sound and very useless wisdom of 
other tongues and_other men, would be just the disease with which Mr. Sea- 
man ought to be inoculated. His method is that of the good old-fashioned 
American politician of the type of fifty years ago, and as he telis us that it 
is forty years since he commenced the study of the law, it is not surpris- 
ing that he should claim (in Italics) to have discovered great defects in our 
representative and elective system. ‘This much any man who had lived in 
poorer and better days might have done; but he seeks to point them out to 
his readers, and to suggest suitable remedies, and this part of Mr. Seaman’s 
labor is likely to be about as effective as Mrs. Partington’s use of her mop. 

Mr. Seaman’s reforms are either an impossible return to the rules of his 
own political youth, or mild moral changes that are not needed by the 
better part of our population, and not worth anything for the lesser and 
more active portion that does such mischief. To return to a property 
qualification is almost past hope, while minority representation has prac- 
tically been adopted in New York, and is not likely to be left without imi- 
tation in a country so imitative as ours. The evil of the existing systems 
of party nominations has been met, at least in part of Pennsylvania, by 
what is there known as the Crawford County system ; and if its effects are 
as good as is believed by those who have secured its adoption, they are not 
likely to be disregarded by a community which is not yet totally in a state 
of political depravity. Mr. Seaman sees no good to come of Civil Service 
Reform as it is now agitated, but this is rather because he can see no good 
in the Republican party than from any real consideration of the subject. 
He suffers, however, even more from defects of style, a kind of Western ori- 
entalism of language, the use of such fine phrases as serve to round sentences 
without completing their sense. He declares, for instance, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States enlightens the civilized world, as if it had 
not enough to do in our own quarter of it; and that the Auburn peniten- 
tiary system does so too ; and that the extremes of popular candidates here 
were, on one side, “ nature’s noblemen,” on the other, “trading politicians 
of easy virtue,” certainly a mild suggestion of Burke. The rehash of news- 
paper leaders on Woman’s Rights, Statistics, and Currency can hardly 
save the book or commend it even to the authorities that supply so much 
of its material, although it is drawn with happy indifference alike from 
Times and World, Tribune and Post, and other such nourishing fountains 
of political truth and science. 

Mr. Colt is apparently a spiritualist, or a believer in “ the spirit style,” 
and his fifty pages are about equally divided into a prose part and a 
poetical part, wherein the three representatives, Republicus, Democraticus, 
and Monarchicus, or Hengist, talk from their respective stand-points, al- 
though they talk in pretty nearly the same strain, and with an equal in- 
difference to common rules of English verse, English grammar, and 
English spelling. There is something odd in the ingenuous faith that leads 
aman to print all his pet beliefs, and to defy the common belief of the 
world. However nearly allied to that which is often allied to great wit, 
Mr. Colt seems to have got little good of his relationship, unless there be 
wit in making new words, as, for instance, “ gingle,” “ sensed,” “a unite, 
“birthe,” “to birth,” “ birthing ;” but some of his hits are not so utterly 
bad as the new phrase of “slavery, our heel institution,” or the new word 
“untearly,” and indeed we ought to be thankful to the printing-press for 
the ingenuity of discoveries that no sane intellect could make or preserve, 

It would be well worth while suggesting to some of our industrious 
collectors to make a specialty of eccentricities of the class to which “ Colt 
on Government” belongs. In one case, a long litigation on very dry sub- 
jects has been enlivened by frequent appeals made by one of the parties 


litigant through the printer, and the public thus reached is much larger | 
than that generally interested in a lawsuit; but the joke is made a sad 


one by the incoherence of the poor man. In another case, a learned recluse 
has passed among his friends for years as a man of vast capacity and pro- 
found learning, but in an unfortunate moment be trusted his thoughts to 
print, and that which was instructive in conversation and harmless in manu- 
script, turns out, under the garish black and white of printed matter, to 
be wanting in the one thing that makes the difference between sound 
and unsound. Almost every man knows of some one who passes for sane 


enough in the ordinary affairs of life, yet is really just on the verge or across | 


the line of the mens insana. But when print and paper are used, the 
whole world is made witness to that which might have rested in the bosom 
of a few persons. The curious distinctions and the plentiful cases of im- 
perfect mental condition which the new school of writers and practitioners 


in lunacy supply, both in their text-books and in their evidence as experts | gyo, pp. xii, 627. 
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in law courts, may well stagger us; but they are not more surprising than 
the revelation of such a publication as that of “Colt on Government,” 
and if it serve only to show Mr. Colt how much he needs to be broken in, 


and curbed, and bitted, it may do good enough to prevent any more of it. 


DALL'S ALASKA.* 


Tue American people are probably not quite as much interested in 
Alaska as they were two or three years ago. At that time, every available 
source was eagerly ransacked for information ; but, nevertheless, compara- 
tively little was found that was reliable. With reference to the southern 
shores of Alaska, and the Aleutian and Seal Islands, we are now tolerably 
informed. This portion of the territory, since its cession to the United 
States, has been pretty well examined and reported upon, both by official 
and unofficial travellers. Of that interesting portion of the territory which 
is adjacent to the great Yukon River, we are still comparatively ignorant, 
and our sources of information with respect to it are few. Our fullest and 
most accurate information up to this time concerning the Yukon and the 
adjacent territory, was to be found in Mr. Frederick Whymper's interest- 
ing book, entitled “Travels in Alaska and on the Yukon,” which was 
published last year, and which is principally an account of a journey made 
by him and Mr. William H. Dall from Norton Sound to Fort Yukon and 
back. To this we may add the reports and other papers of Captain Ray 
mond, United States Engineers, who made during last summer a topo 
graphical and astronomical reconnoissance of the river from the sea to 
Fort Yukon. We now have an important addition to our Alaska litera- 
ture in the work of Mr. Dall himself, at one time Director of the Scientitic 
Corps of the late Western Union Telegraph Expedition. 
the usual elegant style of the University Press, and is profusely illustrated 
with well-executed wood-cuts. 

Mr. Dall divides his book into two parts. 
count of his travels on the Yukon and in the adjacent territory ; 


It is issued in 


In the first, he gives an ac 
and, in 
the second, he treats of the geography, history, inhabitants, and resources 
of the country generally. 

In the fall of the year 1866, Messrs. Whymper and Dall made an over 
land journey from St. Michael’s Island in Norton’s Sound to Nulate, a 
Russian trading-station on the Yukon River, about six hundred miles from 
the sea. Wintering at this station, they started in the following spring in 
boats for Fort Yukon, a station between five and six hundred miles further 
up the river, where they arrived after a journey of twenty-seven days. 
After a stay of several weeks at this place, they returned in canoes down 
the Yukon to the sea. An account of such a journey, through a country 
almost unknown and untravelled, could not fail to be deeply interesting ; 
but we imagine that the general reader, who is not likely to feel partieu- 
larly entertained by the author’s personal doings and discomforts, will 
find Mr. Whymper’s account much more readable than Mr. Dall’s; though, 
on the other hand, the latter contains some valuable matter which is pecu- 
liar to itself. We may mention, as a single instance, the song of the Koyu- 
kon woman hushing her child to sleep, in the translation of which the 
original spirit and rhythm have been wonderfully preserved—-a song, by 
the way, which suggests the thought that the Great American Poet may 
be going to come from Alaska. Perhaps Mr. Seward bought him, and he 
is not, after all, coming from the boundless prairie, as some prophets have 
held, nor from Colorado, as is held and taught by certain others. 

But the chief excellence of Mr. Dall’s book lies in its second part. 
Here he has collected an astonishing amount of valuable information, 
from sources numerous, and in many cases not easily accessible, concern- 
ing the geography, history, inhabitants, climate, and resources of the new 


territory. But we notice one serious and unaccountable omission. Mr. 
Dall completely ignores the important expedition of last year. Having 


mentioned his last journey from Nulato to the sea, he says: “ This com- 
pletes the history of the explorations of the Yukon”! And yet the facet 
that on two occasions he does not disdain to make use of the results of the 
enterprise, just so far as they are needed to confirm seme statements of his 
own, or otherwise serve his purpose, precludes the theory of ignorance 
which we would fain adopt in lieu of one more damaging. 

The expedition of last year was remarkable for being the first journey 
by steam on the waters of the Yukon. A small steamer, constructed by 
capitalists in San Francisco, was sent on the deck of another vessel to Nor- 
ton Sound, and finally succeeded in reaching Fort Yukon. During this 
journey, many astronomical and other observations were made at various 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1870 
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places on the river. When the geographical position of Fort Yukon had 
been determined, and it was found to be within our territory, the agents 
of the Hudson Bay Company were ordered to remove beyond the line, and 
American flag was raised over the fort. 

Of all this, Mr. Dall gives not the slightest intimation. Concerning 
the most careful exploration of the Yukon ever made, the reader will, 
Probably the facts were not regarded as suf- 


the 


therefore, discover nothing. 
ficiently important for mention. One cannot get everything into a single 
book, and room was required for the information that wkali gave Mr. Dall 
that he was on various occasions cruelly bitten by unmen- 
tionable insects ; that he broke the handle of his frying-pan, and lost his 
iron spoon; that the intoxicated Malemutes, “the most lamb-like people 
on the face of the earth,” cowered before his threatening revolver; or that 
he sailed triumphantly into some Indian village, over him floating the 
stars and stripes and the rampant clam-shell of the Scientific Corps. The 
purpose of the book is stated to be, “to comprise in a small compass the 
most valuable part of the present knowledge of Alaska ;” should it not be 
added, “ with special reference to its bearings on Mr. Dall” ? 

The strictures which the author goes out of his way to make on the 
Whymper and Arrowsmith appear to us not fair as regards the 
former. Turning to Mr. Whymper’s book, we find that he does not pre- 
tend to assume any responsibility for the map of that portion of the river 
between Nulato and the sea. It is copied (he tells us) from the maps of 
Lieutenant Zagaskin, of the Russian Navy, and Captain Smith, of the 
Telegraph Expedition. Of this Mr. Dall must be perfectly aware, yet it is 
this part of the map which contains the “several inexcusable errors” upon 
which he so severely comments. His criticisms on the remainder of the 
map seem to be equally uncalled for. It was made from notes taken 
during a canoejourney to Fort Yukon and back. Mr. Whymper had no 
means of ascertaining correctly either distances and positions ; and, under 
these circumstances, he published it as a mere “sketch-map” (inaccurate, 
asa matter of course), for the purpose of giving an idea of the country 
until something better could be obtained. The scientific reader may be 
safely trusted, in view of these facts, to judge whether Mr. Whymper’s 
conduct in the premises can be fairly described as “ more than reprehen- 
sible,” and also whether that of Mr. Dall, in such invidious allusions to 
the legitimate labors of a fellow-worker, is not something decidedly less 
than magnanimous. 

After reading Mr. Dall's criticisms upon his former comrade, we natu- 
rally turn to his map with the expectation of finding something much 
Mr. Dall states his authorities for his map 


the heart-burn ; 


map of 


more accurate and creditable. 
of the Yukon River as follows : 

“The course of the Yukon from Fort Yukon to Nulato, from Ketchum’s 
sketch-map and-my own compass-bearings and distances, carefully cor- 
rec ted for variation and by means of all the known points. ; 

‘The course of the Yukon below Nulato i is from the Russian Admiralty 
charts, corrected from my own observations.” 

Considering the great difficulties under which Captain Ketchum 
labored in his journey from Nulato to Fort Yukon, his sketch-maps cannot 
have been very accurate; moreover, it is presumed that Mr. Whymper 
had the benefit of them equally with Mr. Dall. The latter’s “own com- 
pass-bearings end distances” were taken at the same time and under the 
same circumstances as Mr. Whymper’s, and we see no reason why his 
work should be regarded as more accurate than that of the latter gentle- 
As for his corrections “ by means of all the known points,” they be- 
come somewhat insignificant when it is remembered that no such thing as 
a known point exists between Nulato and Fort Yukon. Mr. Dall, it 
seems, has corrected the charts of the Russian Amiralty from his “own 
observations.” These observations consist, as far as we can ascertain from 
his book, of a few compass-bearings and a series of skilful guesses, made 
while floating down the river! 

On the whole, we do not think we ought to expect much accuracy in 
Mr. Dall’s map; and examining the position which he assigns to Fort 
Yukon, the only point east of Nulato as yet determined by observations, 
we find that he has located it thirty-eight minutes too far north, and one 
degree and forty-six minutes too far east. Under the circumstances, are 
we not prepared for the conclusion that a little of that modesty which 
characterizes Mr. Whymper’s book might have been advantageously em- 
ployed to adorn the pages of Mr. Dall? 

We are also at a loss to understand why the name of the author should 
lend its lustre to two geographical features of the new territory. Geography 
it is proposed to enrich by the addition of Dall River and Cape Dall: the 
the latter, a cape, 
the vicinity of which, as far as we can discover, has never been seen by 


man. 


former, a stream past the mouth of which he floated ; 
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Mr. Dall. We admit that this is a harmless vanity, since the ignorant 
natives who are destined during the present geological era to be 
the sole inhabitants of these localities will probably cling perversely to 
their own uncouth nomenclature ; but it seems rather beneath the dignity 
of one who, even in a small way, professes to be “scientific,” to seek that 
cheap notoriety which people less favorably circumstanced attain by chalk- 
ing their names upon fences and barn-doors. 

In treating of the resources of Alaska, Mr. Dall takes a much brighter 
view than is usual of the agricultural prospects of the country. Itistrue, 
he admits that “in the Yukon Territory we cannot look for self-supporting 
agricultural districts; still,” he remarks, “the settler may have milk in 
his tea and fresh vegetables on his table, if he possess the energy and 
knowledge to make the most of his opportunities. It will not be necessary 
for him to rely on the products of the chase alone, if he will but take the 
necessary care to provide shelter for his cattle, and to cut and gather for 
their winter fodder the perennial grasses which cover prairies and low- 
lands.” 

When we mildly ask, ‘“ What settlers?’ Mr. Dall promptly re- 
plies, ‘Those who are called there to develop the resources of the 
country, be they lumber, fish, or furs.” But lumber, we are told, does not 
exist on the Yukon within one hundred and fifty miles of the coast, and is 
not of a very good quality when obtained. Besides, this portion of the 
river is tortuous and shallow, and should timber-rafts ever reach the river's 
mouth, they would still be eighty miles from the nearest anchorage. 
Moreover, in spite of Mr. Dall’s dismal prognostications, the vast forests of 
Puget Sound and Oregon still offer us an abundant supply for an indefinite 
time, and while these remain we are not likely toseek lumber in Northern 
Alaska. As for fish, we would ask whether swarms of salmon have caused 
the settlement of the Columbia River and Puget Sound ; whether the fish 
of these localities have ever found an adequate market ; and finally, whe- 
ther, while these near sources are capable of furnishing vastly more fish 
than are sufficient to meet the. demand, we can properly regard this as one 
of the resources’of the Yukon? As to the fur-trade of the Yukon, it fur- 
nishes employment for something less than a score of men, none of whom 
can be regarded as settlers, and all of whom are hardy hunters and traders 
who are continually travelling up and down thecountry. It will undoubt- 
edly refresh these adventurous backwoodsmen, unaccustomed to luxuries 
and inured to hardships, to learn that nothing prevents them from having 
milk in their tea except the trifling want of acow. It should also be re- 
marked that Northern Alaska appears to have some disagreeable climatic 
peculiarities. It is intensely cold in winter and hot insummer. Moreover, 
the relative length of day and night at certain seasons of the year does 
not seem to be agreeable to the civilized man. We are inclined to believe 
that these small circumstances might injuriously affect the settlement of 
the country, even if it offered much greater temptations than are claimed 
to the adventurous pioneer. 

The views presented in this volume, of other portions of the territory 
and other resources, are equally sanguine, and, in our judgment, in most 
cases equally unwarranted. We are quite willing to admit that “a proper 
and not onerous system of taxation would afford two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars in gold per annum ;” but is there not some pertinency in 
that other fact, which we do not find in this volume, that the territory is 
an expense to the Government of about three times this amount ? 

Mr. Dall says, “ We have bought for a nominal price the key to the 
North Pacific. It can no longer be said that three iron clads can blockade 
our entire western coast. Two hundred and fifty years hence there may 
be a new New England where there is now a trackless forest. The time 
may come when we shall call on our Pacific fishermen to man our fleets, 
on the lumbermen of Alaska to don the blue, and strike another blow for 
unity and freedom. The oak must weather the storms of many winters 
before it gains maturity. Alaska is not a California, where cities arise in 
a night and may pass away ina day. Meanwhile we must be patient.” 

We should say so. But we wonder whether Mr. Dall really thinks 
that any enemy would ever be insane enough to blockade Alaska! 


PAYNE'S “INDEX OF BIOGRAPHY.”* 
Tus is a very useful and, in general, well-executed biographico- 
chronological dictionary, and we are sorry that we are bound to criticise, 
to condemn, and to reject—as our superscription shows—its very first 
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word. But the fact is that Haydn, the author of the well-known “ Dic- 
tionary of Dates,” has had nothing whatever to do with the elaboration of 
the work before us; that he died a number of years before iis compilation 
by Mr. Payne; and that his name figures on its title-page only because 
the publishers of his “ Dictionary” formed the plan for the new work, and 
destined it to be a companion to the older. Their design met with a long- 
cherished similar desire of Mr. Payne, and he elaborated the work with 
zeal and care. His aim was “to give to the public a copious, if not an 
exhaustive, date-book of biography, which, while portable,” should be 
“somewhat wider in conception than most manuals of a like order;” 
and this, we have no hesitation in saying, he has fully achieved. And we 
not only find his “Index” “no unworthy confrére of the ‘ Dictionary of 
Dates,’” but superior to it both in plan and execution. But in qualifica- 
tion of this our praise we must add that we are far from sharing the 
editor’s—or should we rather say, the publishers’ ? admiration of Haydn’s 


production, the merits and demerits of which we lately set before our | 


readers. Mr. Payne’s first edition is more perfect than the eleventh of 
Haydn’s, but neither is, as yet, sufficiently correct “for the use of the 
statesman, the historian, and the journalist.” 


Comprehensiveness, conciseness, and a very careful revision are the 
chief merits of Mr. Payne’s “Index;” its principal defect is a lack of 
symmetry. The following may perhaps be regarded as a fair specimen of 
the best of his notices: “Johnson, Andrew, American statesman, }. 29 
Dec., 1808; worked as a tailor; self-educated ; gradually rose to be mem- 
ber of Congress, 1843-53 ; governor of Tennessee, 1853-57 ; United States 
senator, 1857-63 ; elected Vice-President of United States, 1864; President 
(after the assassination of Lincoln), 15 April, 1865-4 March, 1869 ; articles 
of his impeachment rejected by the Senate, May, 1868.” But with notices 
of such conciseness and fulness combined, many others contrast either by 
their unproportionate length, or—which is much more frequently the case 
—by a brevity to which some of the most essential details are sacrificed. 
Thus, while the notice of Henry IV., Emperor of Germany, is spun out to 
a considerable length, that of the Emperor Titus consists only of four short 
lines, three of which are filled out with his names and the dates of birth, 
succession, and death; the conquest of Jerusalem is not mentioned. The 
same contrast is observable between “O'Donnel,” for instance, and “ Pu- 
laski,” the latter of which contains no allusion to the important historical 
career of the “ Polish patriot” in his own fatherland, besides what may be 
contained in this designation. In the same way, the brief notice of Maxi- 
milian of Mexico entirely ignores his life in Europe, and immediately after 
the date of his birth gives that of his acceptance of the Mexican crown. 
Graver omissions are those of entire heads important in history or litera- 
ture, such as—to mention only a few—Rehoboam, King of Judah, and the 
two Polish Kings Stanislas of Poland, one of whom is vainly referred to under 
“ Poniatowski,” and the other also ignored as Leszezynski; the Generals 
in the Thirty Years’ War, Thurn, Pappenheim, and Torstenson ; the Zrin- 
yis, Kara Mustapha, Chlopicki, Dembinski, Windischgriitz, Muravieff; 
the historians, Schlosser, Rotteck, and Raumer; the poets, Riickert and 
Herwegh; L. A. Feuerbach, Gutzkow, Tschudi; Gfrérer, George Rawlin- 
son; Jules Favre, Sardou, Veuillot. . 

Two-thirds of the names just mentioned belong to the history and 
literature of the last two generations, and it is but justice to the author to 
state that he has treated earlier periods much more fully and with greater 
care and accuracy. Contemporaneous history, owing, in part, to the de- 
ceptive guidance of hastily executed and ill revised materials of reference, 
forms, in fact, the weak side of his book. Thus, we find that Garibaldi de- 
fended Rome in April, 1850 ; defeated the Neapolitans in May, 1850 ; and re- 
tired from Rome in July, 1850—all of which events took place in 1849; that 
Mazzini was “dictator at Rome as triumvir” from March, 1849, to June, 
1850—though he too retired in July, 1849; that Kossuth was born “27 
April, 1806, or 16 September, 1802”—both of which dates are wrong, the 
correct one being April 27, 1802; that both Lamartine and Ledru-Rollin 
received a number of votes for the presidency “22 December, 1848"—a 
date posterior by twelve days to that of the well-known election of the Dix 
Décembre ; that General Pepe, then at the head of a revolutionary army 
in Northern Italy, suppressed the republican “insurrection at Naples, 15 
May, 1848.” That the same General subsequently defended Venice is not 
stated ; nor that Cavaignac served in Algeria; nor, in either of the respec- 
tive notices, that Emile Girardin killed Armand Carrel in a duel; nor that 
Prim commanded the Spanish army of invasion in Mexico. Lee is stated 
to have “baffled M‘Lellan [sic] before Richmond, May, 1862 ;” “defeated 
Burnside at Fredericksburg, 12-16 December, 1862 ;” “Grant in the Wil- 
derness, 5 May, 1864 ;” and “ surrendered with his army, 9 April, 1864"°— 
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all of which dates are more or less incorrect. Neitber Fort Donnelson, nor 
Vicksburg, nor Chattanooga is mentioned in the notice of Grant. 


Under 
stands for “ Jackson, Mississip- 
pi... 1863.” Similar mistakes, or misprints, occur in the notices of Burnside, 
Beauregard, and “ McClellan,” while Meade is stated to have “ superseded 
Butterfield as commander of the army of the Potomac,” and to have been 
“succeeded by General Grant.” The war of 1846-48 with Mexico is not 
mentioned under “Taylor, Zachary ;” under “ Grant” its date is “ 1845 ;" 
under “Lee,” “1846-47 ;” under “ Johnston,” “1847;” under “ Hooker,” 
“1846-48 ;:” of General Scott there is no notice. Defects of this kind in the 
biographical chronology of the past are not only rarer, but, a close exam. 
ination allows us to state, exceedingly rare. Mr. Payne is very correct in 
the spelling of foreign names and titles, with few exceptions. Russian 
names form a general exception. The two pages which contain “ Kostrof” 
and “ Kutusoff” have four equivalents for one and the same Russian ter 
mination: of, ov, ow, and off. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR JULY. 


TuE Atlantic for July has among its contributors Mr. Longfellow, Mr. 
IHlamerton, Mr. Howells, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Thaxter, Miss Phelps, Mr. Ba. 
yard Taylor, Colonel Higginson, Professor Shaler, and other men and 
women of more or less eminence in letters, but its best piece of magazine 
literature is a fresh and interesting account—often humorous in a very 
pleasant way—of how Mr. Ralph Keeler, the author, made * The Tour ot 
Europe for $181 in Currency.” 
for he is the same person who a year ago described his boyish journeyings 
with a troupe of negro minstrels who traversed our Western States; and 
here we have him setting out from the city of Toledo, seven hundred miles 
from the sea, determined to make the grand tour as it never had been 
made before. How he got to New York ; how afterwards he travelled through 
Germany, Belgium, France, and Italy, this morning dressed in the blouse 
of the Handwerksbursche, and this evening in the broadcloth that asserted 
him the equal of the potentate in whose dominions he may have happened 
to eat his four-cent dinner ; how he was matriculated at the University of 
Heidelberg ; how he was penniless, and on the verge of suicide at Paris, 
but at the end of certain days of starvation received some money for a 
magazine article, and thereupon forthwith set out not for home but 
for Italy; how he slipped through the hands of the Roman police— 
not having money enough to pay the tax levied on departing foreign- 
ers—and got to Leghorn; how he there, for want of ten cents, at- 
tempted to cheat a boatman whom he hired to carry him aboard an 
American bark lying in the harbor, and how a foremast hand paid 
the ten cents for him; how the eaptain of the bark brought him 
home for nothing, and how on arrival here he found awaiting hima 
check for an article he had sent to a Scotch periodical—of all this Mr. 
Keeler makes a story that would be agreeable reading for its incidents 
merely, but which he tells in a manner that of itself gives pleasure, and 
will make readers desire further acquaintance with him. 

Mr. Shaler’s essay, entitled “ An Ex-Southerner in South Carolina,” is 
interesting, but will be displeasing to a good many persons as being not 


A natural-born wanderer he seems to be, 


laudatory of the negro race in general, and decidedly not laudatory of the 
negroes of the South Carolina Sea Islands. What may be the usefulness 
of general philosophizing on the negro’s nature, and the possibility of his 
being or becoming the equal of the white man, we do not know; but most 
of the fault that has been found with Mr. Shaler’s assertion of facts is 
undeserved, the facts being, we think, nearly what Mr. Shaler asserts 
them to be, and we have closely observed the negroes of the region 
round Beaufort. That these people are unchaste, unindustrious, and un- 
trustworthy, any one would say who knows them. Doubtless they are, on 
the whole, the least intellectual and least moral of all the colored people 
in the South, if we except the negroes of the rice country, with whom, by 
the way, the war to some extent mingled them. As to the drunken- 
ness alleged against them by some observers, more is now heard of 
it than used to be heard in times of slavery or in the time when 
there was a strict military government, and how much of what 
is heard is true it might be difficult to say. It would, however, be 
not wonderful if a people without self-respect, suddenly exposed to 
temptations of a sort powerful influence the sensual and the 
ignorant, should become open to the charge which some bring against 
the South Carolina blacks. Of more importance is the question raised by 


to 


Professor Shaler whether or not the Southern negro can be as rapidly 
raised in the scale of civilization by teaching him English grammar as by 
However that may be, there is no 


taking some other means of elevation. 
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one, 


The Nation. 


we suppose, Who has thought much on the subject who will not agree | literature and criticism. Its reputation in this particular it well maintains 
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with our author that the Southern black man needs, as soon as he can get | this month, Mr. Mark Twain’s department being up to his ordinary mark, 


it, as much as possible of the Southern white man’s advice, example, and 


| and being, to our apprehension, very funny, and very well worth reading 


honest, hearty, unforced co-operation in all the business of life. Manifestly | 
feels like it. 
' 


it is not for his good that anybody should create any artificial gulfs between 
him and the abler men among whom his lot is cast. It is not, however, 
necessary to discourage his learning the alphabet or English grammar or 
anything else under the heavens. Nor can Professor Shaler be said to do 
this. Only, his opinion that the schoolmaster is not, on the whole, the 
best of all the possible instructors and helpers of the negro, may very pro- 
bably be, by some of his readers, mistaken for the opinion that the negro 
would be better off if the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses were away. 


’ 


Mrs. Stowe’s second “ Old-Town Story,” which is, perhaps, not so good 
as the first, but much better told, is from the mouth of Mr. Sam Lawson, 
and relates an attempt made by the British, in the war of 1812, to capture 
the American sloop Prilliant, aboard which vessel Mr. Lawson was at one 
“A Day’s Pleasure” is the first part of one of Mr. 
llowells’s essays. One of Mr. Higginson’s essays we may call “ The Sha- 
dow.” It has all his prettiness and gracefulness, not to say grace. But 
doubtless there is, under the true grace, of which gracefulness no more 
than reminds us, a substratum of strength. “Criminal Law at Home 
Abroad ” by Mr. Francis Wharton, and is devoted to show- 
that the continental European system of examining accused 
as if they were criminals very ill subserves the ends of 
justice. The English fashion of holding the prisoner innocent till 
he is proved guilty, and of respecting his silence, Mr. Wharton 
thinks better in its integrity than as we here in America, in some States, 
have modified it. To say that a prisoner may testify is, Mr. Wharton re- 
marks, to say that he must; for if a prisoner may speak and will not, he 
will be thought silent because of fear that his words may betray him. 
Then, too, the prisoner, innocent or guilty, will naturally think he can 
better himself by talking ; but who of us, Mr. Wharton asks, being put 
into the position of an accused person, would not, in our trepidation, and 
under skilful cross-examination, often make ourselves appear guilty though 
we were not guilty? And how much more likely should we be to betray 
ourselves if, instead of being questioned by a lawyer, with a lawyer of our 
own standing by to protect us, we stood before a judge, and were search- 
ingly questioned not only about the one act with which we are charged, 
but concerning every act of all our lives, and each word or circumstance, 
of no matter what nature, which could throw any light upon our characters 
and dispositions? ‘This method of examination, says the writer, is the child 
of the civil law, which is the iaw not of constitutional liberty, but of despotic 
government ; and we may be doing ill to adopt in our republican court- 
houses the methods of government which look on men as rather the abject 
slaves of the state than as the possessors by right of individual freedom. 
“ The Shipping of the United States ” is an instructive article, good for Con- 
gressmen, by Mr. E. H. Derby. Mr. Longfellow’s poem tells a story and 
inculeates a moral. Mr. Bart Wilder writes on the Woman question, 
which certainly is beeomisg tiresome, as treated of in. the maga- 
the “Reviews and Literary Notices” are numerous and 
all good. The works criticised are Dante Rossetti’s Poems, Beecher’s 
“Lecture Room ‘Talks,’ Emerson's “Society and Solitude,” Fitz Hugh 
Ludlow’s “Heart of the Continent,” a “ Book of Decorum,” compiled 
by a writer in /larper’s Bazar, a “ Life of Gibson the Sculptor,” and 
two or three other volumes. The Atlantic has, we see, at last 
frankly adopted the system of signatures to articles. Whatever may 
be the merits of the anonymous system, there is no doubt that it is 
better to give an author’s name with his contribution than to print his 
contribution without signature, and, at the same time, send about to all the 
papers a stip for publication containing the contributors’ names. The latter 
nearly all the so-called anonymous magazines have long been doing as regu- 
Jarly as the months came in, and except for the clumsiness and inconveni- 
ence of this habit of theirs, there has not been any difference between them 


time a mariner. 


and is 
ing 


persons 


gaines; and 


and their companions. 

A strong point about the Galary is its independence of all the publish- 
ers, including its own. Its editors are understood to have complete control 
of its columns, and as it happens that they are not in the publishing busi- 
ness, the magazine occupies a position not occupied by any other leading 
magazine whieh we now recollect. Its reviews are perhaps not so able as 
they appear to be honest, and all the advantage of its position it perhaps 
does not reap ; but it certainly is intelligent in its reviews of books, and that 


is fully as mach as can be said of the book-reviews of most of its rivals. 


It professes, however, to be a magazine of light reading rather than of 





by anybody who likes to be amused, and is not above laughing when he 


The Catholic World pays its respects to a gentleman whom we have 
been for a long time expecting to see brought to confusion. He is a per- 
son who has written more or less for the Galaxy and the Christian Union, 
and whose writings have had a good deal of the attention and praise which 
the more zealous and foolish portion of the Protestant world always gives to 
the sillier and weaker and dirtier of the attacks upon Roman Catholicism. 
“Ten Years in Rome” is the general title under which this person’s writ- 
ings have been ranged, and he professes to have been at first a student in 
the College of the Propaganda, and afterwards a sub-librarian of the Con- 
gregation of the Index Expurgatorius, and still later the private secre- 
tary of the Cardinal D'Andrea, some of whose papers he says he has now 
in his possession. The Catholic World flatly denies each and all of these 
assertions, and makes out what seems to us a clear case of imposition 
against the author in question—a case perfectly consistent, too, with the 
air of mendacity and ignorance which all his writings wear. It will be 
well if the editors and churches that have patronized him since his arrival 
in this country give some attention to his character—as to which there is 
no doubt plenty of evidence in New York as well as in Rome. 

Another person to whom the Catholic World pays its respects is Mr. 
Disraeli, whose picture in “ Lothair” of Archbishop Manning and whose 
theory of the methods of the Catholics in the business of converting de- 
sirable young Englishmen to the ancient faith, are not such as to please 
good Romanists. Still, the gentleman who once remarked that it was 
difficult to understand the prejudice against Jews when one reflected that 
half Christendom worships a Jew and the other half a Jewess can afford 
to take a certain quantity of abuse, especially if it is of a rancorous 
and violent kind. This writer, however, shows some appreciation of 
the novel, or, as he cails it, political pamphlet. This no doubt it is in 
intention, as its forerunners also so often were ; but no doubt too its poli- 
tical weight will be just about that of its forerunners. 


Lippincott’s has for its most prominent article something by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, who in the Galaxy talks about American women in a manner 
which shows that he did not faii when in the old country to kiss the blar- 
ney-stone long and often, and who in Lippincott’s is fluent with familiar 
not to say threadbare talk about the bad influence of British women in 
politics. “A Week among the Mormons” is worth reading, trite as its 
title threatens it to be, for it is the work of a person who seems to have 
had exceptionally good means of getting information. She confirms all 
that has been said about the homeliness and ignorance of the Mormon 
women, the deliberateness of the Mormon men’s practice of keeping them 
illiterate and uninformed of the life women lead outside of Utah, the dis- 
satisfaction or rather the painful resignation with which they regard 
polygamy, and the cunning and sensuality of the leading Mormons. Mor- 
mon girls are not educated at all, she declares; and then, while still young, 
their heads filled with Mormon dogma and with nothing beside, they 
have laid on them the yoke of marriage and maternity. Is is thus, she 
says, that they reach such measure of contentment as they do reach, 
but it seems to her even then but a weary resignation. And it seems to 
her certain by-and-by to disappear; she thinks the advent of the railroad 
is already causing a stir among them, and that they are looking curiously 
at the Gentile world, 

The Overland Monthly is as good as usual and contains some excellent 
writing. We think nothing better has been anywhere said about Dickens 
since his death than that which the editor says here in his perhaps rather 
too laudatory words of tribute. There is also a striking sketch called 
“Mr. Thompson's Prodigal” which everybody will like, and which in its 
picture of Mr. Thompson himself is extremely good. 

In Putnam's the most readable thing is Mr. Stillman’s praises of Dante 
Rossetti, who seems to him highly to be admired. Mr. Stillman has, 
however, a good deal of knowledge of his subject. 

JTarper’s has some excellent talk about Fechter in Mr. Curtis’s best 
vein, and besides its other reading of the regular kind which it always 
offers, it has some very pleasant reminiscences of Thackeray by Mr. 
George Hodder, once his amanuensis and for many years his friend and 
warm admirer. Perhaps this is the most attractive of all the articles in 
the month’s magazines. 

TTours at Home continues its newly discovered letters of Charlotte 
Bronté, and has for its most noticeable other contribution something by 
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Froude the historian on salmon fishing in Ireland. Mr. W. C. Wilkinson 
has some pretty verses entitled “In Memoriam W. W, A.” They have a 
freshness not common now in poems of this class. 


July 7, 1870] 


Spontaneous Generation and the Hypothesis of Physiological Units. 
A reply to the North American Review. Pamphlet, pp. 16. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.)—As one of the minor events of the considerable battle 
which is likely to be waged about Mr. Herbert Spencer's philosophy, the 
publication of this little pamphlet would not demand much notice were it 
not for the facts that it is in answer to the two heaviest charges brought 
against that author by his reviewers, and concerns two of the most impor- 
tant questions which now occupy the attention of a large number of think- 
ers. Mr. Spencer was charged with having tacitly repudiated the idea of 
spontaneous generation in one part of his work; the establishment of his 
whole scheme being dependent upon the existence of this spontaneity in the 
evolution of life. The second charge is,in the words of Mr. Spencer, “ that 
in ascribing to certain specific molecules, which I have called ‘ physiological 
units,’ the aptitude to build themselves into the structure of the organism 
to which they are familiar, I have abandoned my own principle, and 
have assumed something beyond the redistribution of matter and mo- 
tion.” 

Mr. Spencer seems to define himself clear of both those charges. In 
freeing himself of the second he exhibits his extensive knowledge of the 
facts of natural science and his power of generalization. There would 
be no other way to give the reader a distinct idea of his argument 
save by transcribing half a dozen pages in mass. Should he desire to 
give his mind a nice steady pull in consecutive thought, let him atten- 
tively read the last eight pages. No naturalist can lay down this really 
fruitful brochure without a sincere respect for the intellect which pro- 
duced it. Yet we doubt whether, if he is a student of any part of the 
field of nature which can acquaint him with any of the great series of 
phenomena, such as the development of life in time, the succession in classi- 
fication, or the growth of the individual, he will feel quite satisfied with 
the methods or the results of the author. Great and far-reaching as is 
the grasp of Mr. Spencer, he cannot grasp all the sciences as well as those 
less tangible branches of human thought which may not be included by 
this term. The result is that most special students who give their life to 
getting a little insight into some of the parts of the infinite field find that 
Mr. Spencer is a master in all those things of which they know a little, 
but fails more or less, seems to want personal familiarity, with the one 
subject which they know well. For this not Mr. Spencer but nature is to 
blame; we confess him an Aristotle in comprehensiveness, but the man 
who is to do for the science of to-day what the Stagirite did for the 
science of the Alexandrine age must be equal to an Aristotle raised to the 
tenth power—we might say to the xt, The task must be gone at in another 
way. We must wait until we get some constants in our biological sciences 
before we write the equation of the universe. We have been trying for 
along time to do something with polaritics observed and hypothecated, 
but the word has proved anything but an “open sesame” in our sciences. 





Analysis of American Law. By Thomas W. Powell. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott. 1870. pp. 712. [Preface, pp. 12; Selection of Law-Books, 
pp. 2; Analysis of the Law, pp. 17; Index, pp. 7.]—Although published 
in Philadelphia, the author writes from Ohio and largely concern- 
ing Ohio. His book appears to be a judicial mixture of Kent's 
“Commentaries” and Blackstone’s. Unfortunately the mixture 
not well made, and there are blunders of composition very damag- 


ing to the use of students, as, for instance, that at page 576, where 


the expressions are loose enough to make the penalty of bigamy 
fall upon the person who is the unfortunate victim, not the author 


of the mischief. If the law of Ohio really punishes the wife of the man 
who commits bigamy, and sends her to prison for his offence, there are a 
good many citizens of other States likely to go there and make use of the 
privilege—a pleasanter one even than that of Indiana or Illinois in divorce. 
This looseness of English is so common throughout the book that one in- 
stance may serve for the whole. It is rather odd in this day and genera- 
tion to find De Tocqueville referred to as “a foreign gentleman of great 
celebrity, and of friendly sympathy for us;" it is a note of the rusticity 
that marks the whole key in which the book is written. Citizens, with the 


author, are “the favored of the people ;”” but wherein the distinction exists 
between the one and the other nowhere appears. The effort to put all the 


Nation. 











is | 
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law in one volume is nota very new one, but the distribution of itinto four 
heads—Public, Private, Civil, and Criminal Law—is at least a novelty, 
which would be worth doing if it were done well. The selection of law 

books in a prefatory page shows, however, that Judge Powell desires only 
to make the law cheap and easy of access—a bad thing for clients, but a 
worse one for lawyers, as it leads them, if they follow his suggestion, to 
take their learning at second-hand, if they take it at all. The mixture of 
principle and authority, of technical and general, is of a kind that always 
puzzles the professional mind, and makes it avoid such a hotch-potch as 
handy-books and treatises of the law ; and here we have it only at rather 
unusual length, and apparently in great honesty of purpose, as a vade me 
cum, a cheap and commodious course for laymen and students. The con 
dition of mind in which either class would rise from the perusal of one of 
the fragments of this book is past conjecture ; if it were possible to find 
any one who could read it through, in the vain thought that that was a 
study of the law, there must be small hope of his future success in getting 
a living in the courts. 

The book belongs to that class common enough in all sciences, and mis 
chievous specially in those which are not in their nature absolute, which 
give results alone, with little or nothing of the processes of reasoning or 
of historical development that brought them about. A man may be a very 
good practitioner in law or in medicine, but unless he knows the reason 
by which he acts, the less he writes the better. A lawyer may give his 
clients good advice, or a judge may decide the causes that come before him 
honestly and well, but if in doing so he talks of “jobs by contract,” of fic 
tion in pleading as “a humbug,” 
of grammar, it is for the great disadvantage of students to have him pre 
The book is in 


tended only for Ohio law-students, but theirs is a hard fate, if they sur 


and generally neglects the simple rules 


served in a ponderous and imposing-looking volume. 


render the good old Jandmarks of the law for this new light 


Compiled principally from = h 


The Private Life of Galileo. is Corre 
spondence and that of his Eldest Daughter, Sister Maria Celeste, Nun in 
the Franciscan Convent of St. Matthew, in Arcetri. (Boston: Nichols & 
Noyes. 1870.)—For the unscientific reader, this life of Galileo will prove a 
very interesting book, though it is a pity that it was not written more 
Not 


only is the book deficient in this respect, but it leaves an unpleasant fee! 


with a view to instruction, if not less with a view to entertainment. 


ing in the mind that the writer has not done a perfectly honest piece o1 
work, but has tried to present the character of Galileo in the most favor 
able light, rather than to discover and tell exactly what manner of man 
seeks to convey is different from 


This differ 


he was. Certainly the impression he 


that conveyed in other books that treat of the same subject. 
ence we might put to the credit of his book, but that certain things are 
evidently glozed over, and that Galileo's own letters sometimes convey a 
different impression from that inferred from them. Nothing is much 
better established than that this “martyr of science” was seldom or 
never perfectly straightforward. Of course, it was not so easy to be 
straightforward in Italy in the seventeenth century as it isin England 
or America today. The Catholic Church, 
of Jesus, at that time, was a thoroughly organized conspiracy against all 


But there was no call for 


and especially the Society 


honesty of thought and sincerity of speech. 
Galileo to promise Urban IY. that he would do one thing and then 
go deliberately and do another. There was no call for him to teach 
the Ptolemaic law after he had accepted the Copernican system, as in a 
But to criticise the conduct 
The account 


letter to Kepler he confessed to have done. 
of the philosopher is not to justify the conduct of the church. 


| of his trial will be new to the American reader, being made up from a 


paper in the Reewe des Questions Iistoriques (1867), entitled “ Galilée, son 
Procts, sa Condamnation,” based upon Vatican documents. it is an in- 
structive chapter in the internal economy of the Roman Church. 

We get very interesting glimpses of the social and domestic relations 
of Galileo. Asa man of the world, we see him looking out sharply for 
his own advantage, with an unmistakable fondness for good company and 
wine, and submitting his neck almost too easily to the yoke of patronage. 
The picture of his family and connections is not a pleasant one, he having 
no lawful wife, but three illegitimate children, two of whom are sent, 
while very young, toa convent, and plenty of brothers and sisters and 
nieces and nephews, who are the veriest parasites, begging of him con 
tinually for all sorts of assistance. A more worthless set of people have 
seldom if ever beset the path of a great man. 
Maria Celeste, does not justify by her letters the high estimate which our 


Even his daughter, Sister 








convent life in the seventeenth century. 


and stupid sort of life, mainly given to preserving citron and baking 

Of these delicacies Sister Celeste sends many to her | 
father, but he pays for them with interest, among all his relatives there | 
not being a more inveterate beggar than this same Sister. 
true to its Franciscan vow, is poor enough, and Galileo is continually 
being called upon to replenish its exhausted treasury. 
been of a remarkably generous disposition, and withal somewhat credu- 


quinces and pears. 


lous and easily duped. 
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author sets upon her. They are very interesting letters, or would be, if 
they had nothing to do with Galileo, for they are so many pictures of 
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parts of the country. A Supplement of eight pages is 
given gratuitously every other week, filled with choice 
literary reading. Terms—$2 50 per year; or to clubs, $2. 
Address, 


HAWLEY, GOODRICH & CO., Publishers, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 


PAMPHLETS of every description, embracing Prospec- 
tuses, Statements, and Reports of Corporations, Statistical, 
Scientific, and Literary Papers, Law Pleadings, etc., etc., 
will receive the same attention as books, and be printed 
with especial care. 

JOB WORK, in all its details: Cards, Circulars, Pro- 
grammes, Bills, Receipts, Forms, etc., will be promptly 
dispatched, with taste, and in the newest varieties of type. 

NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, and other Periodicals 
will be printed on reasonable terms, and strictly upon 
time. 

In short, the Proprietors undertake to satisfy first-class 


| custom in all that pertains to a general Printing Business. 


CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 


24 Banciay SrTreEtT, New York, 
Imports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicals. 


Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 


hand or vrecured to order. 


| by Smith, Elder & Co., 


| photographic portrait without a beard, showing 


Orders may be sent to THE NATION PRESS, 27 Rose 
Street (a few doors North of Frankfort), or to this Office, 
and estimates will be furnished at either place, 


JOHN ROSS, Manager. 


IFE AND LETTERS OF CAPTAIN JOHN 
4 BROWN. Edited by Richard D. Webb, and published 
Londen, 1861. In all respects the 


best life of John Brown ever written. Illustrated by a 
rfectly 





| the character of the lower part of the face. Cloth, 12mo, 


mrice $1 50. 
: Bent post. paid on receipt of price, Address PUBLISHER 
OF THE “ NATION,” Box 6732, New York City. 








The best advertising medium in the State. Advertising 
Rates furnished on application. 


THE CONNECTICUT POST 


Is the best Weekly Family Newspaper published in New 





1V.—Scottish University Ad- | England. Its circulation has more than doubled during 


the past year, and is rapidly increasing from week to 
week, 

Its ample proportions, containing Eight Pages of Forty- 
eight Columns, with Supplement of Twelve Columns, 
twice a month, afford sufficient room for a systematic 
arrangement of a large amount of variety of reading mat- 
ter. 

A leading characteristic of the Post is its State and New 
England News, which is furnished by responsible corre- 
spondents, and collected with care from other sources, 
making the Connecticut Post in every respect a supe- 
rior first-class Family Journal, specially adapted to the 
wants of New Englanders. In all departments it is fresh, 
choice, and sparkling. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
EVENING Post (Daily), One Year, $8. 
Connecticut Post (Weekly), One Year, $2. 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


Daily and Weekly Times 


Have widespread circulations throughout the Connecti- 
cut Valley, and find ready admission to thousands ot 
families as regularly as the return of the seasons. The 
Times was established in 1817, and there is not a State in 
the Union, or hardly a civilized country on the earth, to 
which copies are not sent. 


Terms: $2 50 a year, or to Clubs, $2, for Weekly; $8 
for Daily. 
*,* One of the best mediums for advertisers in New 
England. Address ** Daily Times, Hartford, Conn.” 


HOMCOPATHIC MEDICINES. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1835. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL 
(Successors to Wu. RappE), 
Homeopathic Pharmaceutists and Publishers, 
145 Granp Sr. (bet. Broadway and Elm St.), New York. 
Constantly on hand a full assortment of Medicines and 
Books for Physicians and Family use. Orders per mail 
promptly attended to. 


FOREICN ACENTS OF THE NATION. 
Que Britain.—George Street, 30 Cornhill, London, 











InELAND.—R. D. Webb & Son. Dublin. 

FraNnce.—Bowles Brothers & Co., 12 rue dela Paix, Paris, 

SwiTzZERLAND.—Vérésoff & Garrigues, Place Bel-Air, 
Geneva. 

Iraty.—Furse Brothers & Co.. 9 Piazza di S 
Rome. Cerulli & Co.,5 Vico Satriano a Chiaja, Na) 

TERMS TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 
Five Dollars per annum, plus postage, in advance. 














